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One of the knotty points in the discussion of 
biblical-historical questions raised by modern critics 
is, What became of the Tabernacle after the Israel- 
itish occupancy of Canaan? The traces of this 
structure in the sacred story are comparatively scanty, 
leaving room for curious and varied surmises. We 
give to our readers this week an article on this sub- 
ject by Dr. Hamburger, of Germany, a Jewish rabbi 
of eminent biblical and talmudic scholarship, whose 
studies have enabled him to show just how much light 
can fairly be thrown on this matter by statements and 
hints in the Bible story, and from outside sources. 





The truest test of refinement is a uniform regard 
for the welfare and interests and feelings of others. 
There is a refinement which is by nature, and, again, 
there is a refinement which is by education; but in 
each case the sure indications of refinement are the 
same. You can recognize the difference between 
those who have and those who lack refinement, by 
their bearing in a crowd. Indeed this difference is 
easier perceived in a street car, or in a market, or on 
a thronged highway of travel, than in a drawing- 
room. A person of true refinement takes up less 
room, and claims less concession, and is readier 
to yield position, than an unrefined person. The 
way in which @ man carries a cane or 
an umbrella in a crowd settles the question 


in his case. And again the keeping one’s market- |! 





basket in the way, or out of it, at the busiest market- 
hour, is an infallible test of the bearer’s inner grain. 
And so in many another minor matter. It is worth 
one’s while to desire refinement, and to know and to 
crave its evidences; for, after all, true refinement is 
but the expression of the spirit of the Christian life. 
An unselfish thoughtfulness of others is an outgrowth 
of the religion of Christ. Each esteeming others 
better than himself, each seeking not his own but 
another’s good, marks the indwelling and the out- 
going of the spirit of the servant of Christ, intent on 
exemplifying his Master’s spirit. 


Find out what a man is striving for, and you find 
out that which is, in a very important sense, the cen- 
tre of his universe. To one speeding along in a rail- 
way train, who fixes his eyes on a distant point in the 
landscape, that point becomes the one centre of the 
scene, and every other feature of the landscape 
revolves around it ; the things that are near speeding 
away backward, the things beyond pushing steadily 
forward. This apparent revolving of all things around 
a selected point, is not without a counterpart in human 
life. It is a merciful provision of Providence that the 
thing seen afar off, and striven for, but not yet 
attained to, becomes for us a fixed point in life,—a cen- 
tre around which feelings and hopes and fears revolve. 
That seeming centre may, or may not, be areal centre ; 
seen through the blue, enchanted mist of distance, 
it is the one thing worth living for,—the one thing 
which gives its value to present doing. Time will 
test the fixity of that centre; as life progresses, the 
things which once seemed central may be left far 
behind, and new horizons may open on the astonished 
eye. So shall it be until the soul find its true Centre 
—him in whom, and for whom, and by whom are 
all things. “Unquiet is our heart until it rest in 
Thee,” says St. Augustine; when the vision of that 
Centre is won, the false and the fleeting will have no 
more power to win our supreme affection, and we our- 
selves will stand steadfast and fearless when the things 
which once we wrongly trusted in, shall have fallen 
away and have perished. For we shall stand at the 
centre, and withthe Centre. 


“ Successful men ” are inclined to take more credit 
to themselves than they deserve ; and to blame them- 
selves less. It is true that if a man is an evident fail- 
ure in life, he will reproach himself, more or less, for 
his folly or his faults; but, even then, he is quite 
likely to think that it was his circumstances and sur- 
roundings, or that it was his unfortunate connections 
in some way, that kept him from doing better. If, 
however, a man gets up in the world, or gets on in 
the world, he is pretty sure to think that he deserves 
most of the credit for his well-doing. It is hard for 
him to realize that he has been helped and lifted at 
every step, and held back from misdoing, as by main 
force, and that, at the best, he has not done nearly as 
well as he ought to have done, or as he might have 
done. Yet that isthe real state of his case. “ What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive?” is a question 
thatshould come home to every man in every sphere of 
life. To God, chiefly and primarily, and as from God, to 
his country, and to his fellows, and to all inspiring 
and encouraging and restraining influences about him, 
man owes his privileges, his opportunities, and all his 
lesser and larger successes ; and who can say, on look- 





ing back upon his past, that he has made the best use 
possible of these proffered benefits and advantages ? 
This inclination to elaim credit for well-doing, and 
for right-being, too often shows itself in the Chris- 
tian’s estimate of his position and progress, as well as 
in the spirit and manner of “the man of the wor]d.” 
In a recent sermon on salvation by grace, Mr. Moody 
said, in his emphatic way: “It is well that a man 
can’t save himself; for if a man could only work his 
own way into heaven, you never would hear the last of 
it. Why, down here in this world, if a man happens to 
get a little ahead of his fellows, and scrapes a few 
thousand dollars together, you'll hear him bragging 
about his being ‘a self-made man,’ and telling how he 
began as a poor boy, and worked his way up in the 
world. I’ve heard so much of this sort of thing, that 
I’m sick and tired of the whole business; and I’m 
glad we shan’t have men bragging through all eternity 
how they worked their way into heaven.” And there 
is good solid truth in that homely phrasing. In 
sober fact, no one of us has much to brag of in his 
course in life. All of us have missed too many oppor- 
tunities of doing and getting good, to justify us in 
boasting over our failure to do worse that we have 
done. If we had done a great deal better than our 
present record shows, we should not really have 
passed the limits of simple duty. Our shortcomings 
are way this side of those limits. “So likewise ye,” 
said Jesus, “when ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say [you should 
say] We are unprofitable servants [there is no profit, 
no net gain, on the investment in us]: we have done 
that [and only that] which [it] was our duty to do.” 
Yet the real boasters in this world are those who have 
fallen far short of doing their simple duty, or of mak- 
ing as much of themselves as was possible. 





GETTING HELP FROM THE BIBLE. 


The Bible is not a self-working charm. The mere 
reading of a certain number of chapters or verses will 
not make one “ wise unto salvation,” nor purify one’s 
heart, nor give comfort to one in sorrow, nor put a 
rod or a staff into one’s hand to help one along the 
steep, rough path of life. Something more is neces- 
sary than mere reading, something more than know- 
ing the contents of the pages. There are many people 
who have fine Bibles, richly bound, who get no help 
from them. There are many who have any number 
of Bible texts at their tongues’ end who really make 
no practical use of any one of them. There are those 
who know the promises, and can quote them to other 
people, who are not able to apply one fitting promise 
to their own needs, and who get no benefit from the 
best of those they remember. This being so, how 
then can the Bible be made really available for good ? 

It may help us toward an answer to this question, 
to inquire what the office of the Bible is with refer- 
ence to our personal life. There are many books that 
it is necessary only to read; they have no office 
beyond the pleasure or instruction which their pages 
may impart as we go over them. Ordinary truths 
require no more than to be grasped and mentally 
accepted. They have no necessary bearing upon our 
personal living. No outcome of character is expected 
from them, save as all knowledge tends to broaden 
and enlarge the mind. We listen to a lecture on ' 


astronomy, and we hear many interesting things about, 
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the sun, or the planets, or the stars. We believe what 
we hear, and we may remember the facts declared ; 
but it is not expected that those facts will make any 
change in our conduct*of to-morrow. If we are in 
trouble, these truths will not comfort us. If we are 
perplexed about duty, we shall not get any light from 
the facts of astronomy. The same is true of all simi- 
lar knowledge. Our whole duty with regard to it is 
to receive it, and to lay it up among our mental 
treasures, 

But there is something more to be done with the 
truths of the Bible. They are moral truths, and they 
have a bearing upon our personal life. It is not 
enough to know these truths, to believe them; 
they must shape our conduct and affect our character, 
or they utterly fail of their proper office in our behalf. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart.” It is easy to memorize these words, and to 
be able to repeat them, but that is not all that is 
required. That commandment has its true outcome 
only when it draws out the heart’s holiest affections 
and fastens them upon God. “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” These words 
have their proper issue only when they lead an im- 
periled soul to repose in the arms of the only Saviour. 
“ This is my commandment, That ye love one another.” 
This sentiment is admirable. It is admired and 
extolled by a great many on whose lives it makes no 
impression whatsoever. But the true office of this 
“sentiment” is to kindle in Christian hearts a wide, 
deep, generous, unselfish affection that shall bind all 
believers together in a holy brotherhood. 


It is very plain that, to make such words as these 
available, we must not only know them and admire 
them as ethical teachings, but we must submit our 
lives to them, to be influenced, moulded, and directed 
by their requirements. In other words, we are to 
receive them as God’s commands to us, and obey them 
accordingly. We are using the precepts of Scripture 
aright only when we are implicitly, unquestioningly, 
and loyally walking in the way they mark out. for 
our feet. The true outcome of the Bible as a book of 
commands is a holy personal life and a Christ-like 
personal character. 


There is another class of Bible truths which con- 
sists of promises and hopes. These do not so much 
call for implicit obedience as for restful faith. Per- 
haps it is harder to make these promises available in 
the personal life than the precepts; harder because it 
is simpler. Many who are faithful in performing 
every explicitly required duty toward God, fail to get 
such help as they should from God's promises to them, 
in their hours of darkness and trial. It is not that 
they are ignorant of these divine pledges. They 
know them well, they can repeat them to others, they, 
perhaps, speak of them exultingly in public addresses 
or in their prayers, But when the experiences of life 
come, for which these promises were given, the 
promises are not found available for help or support ; 
they do not prove a staff to lean upon, or a strong 
hand holding back from a fall, or a light to shine out 
of the darkness, dispelling the gloom and making the 
path clear. 

It is as if a ship were to go to sea with a cargo of 
anchors, but when a storm arose should not have an 
anchor of her own available to save her from a lee 
shore. There are Christians who know all the doc- 
trines, whose heads are stored with catechism, with 
creed, and with memorized Bible texts, who yet, when 
trouble comes, have not one blessed truth which gives 
them any real help or comfort. Tons of anchors, but 
none to hold their vessel in the storm. Piles of alpen- 
stocks, but no one for them to use in climbing a single 
dangerous pass. Great clusters of lamps hanging 
from the ceiling of memory, but never a lighted one 
to throw its beams on their darkened pathway. Life- 
preservers in abundance, to look at while the ship 
moves on over quiet seas, but not one to be found 
when the vessel springs a leak and goes down within 
sight of shore. 

Ilow can Bible promises be made available in the 
times of need? Low can we get from them that 





help which they are intended to give us in living? 
Not by merely reading them, nor yet by carefully 
memorizing them. They must be recognized and 
accepted as the sure words of God; as words that 
will be fulfilled to the letter in the experience of 
every child of God who rests upon them; they must 
be treasured intelligently in the heart, and kept 
always ready for instant use. Then when the need 
comes against which those promises make provision, 
they must be laid hold upon, personally appropriated, 
and trusted in as God’s fresh and explicit assurance 
to his loved ones. R 

It is, in fact, only in the experiences of real need 
that the value of the divine promises can be learned. 
One may greatly admire a life-boat as he looks at it 
hanging in its place above the ship’s deck on a fair 
day at sea; but that life-boat’s true worth one never 
actually knows till the ship is going down and the 
life-boat is his only hope of rescue. As the railroad 
train sweeps along at mid-day, an attendant quietly 
passes through the cars and lights the hanging lamps. 
It seems a useless and unnecessary thing to do. The 
lights beam dimly in the bright sunshine that floods 
the car. Suddenly the train plunges into a long dark 
tunnel, and the lamps are no longer useless. But for 
them, total darkness would prevail in that car. 

It is so with the Bible promises. We do not know 
their worth until we reach the experiences in which 
we are helpless without them. We may admire them 
when all is fair and calm about us, but it is only when 
the shock of the tempest is on us, and our earthly 
trust is shattered, that we can realize the value of a 
hope which is fitted to bear us up and to carry us 
safely. It is only when our path leads down into 
some dark gorge of trial, where no sunbeams fall, 
that we learn the worth of the lamps of heavenly 
promise. ‘Their beams shone dimly as we walked in 
the sunshine of human joy, and strong earthy hope ; 
but now in the darkness they flash out in brilliancy, 
and change night into day. 

It is strange that God’s children should be so slow 
to find what their Father has prepared for them in 
his Word. Let Bunyan’s Pilgrim give a lesson to us 
all. “Nowa little before it was day, good Christian, 
as one half-amazed, broke out into this passionate 
speech ; ‘ What a fool,’ quoth he, ‘am I, thus to lie in 
a filthy dungeon, when I may as well walk at liberty! 
I have a key in my bosom, called Promise, that will, 
I am persuaded, open any lock in Doubting Castle.’ 
Then said Hopeful, ‘That’s good news, brother; 
pluck it out of thy bosom and try.’ Then Christian 
pulled it out of his bosom, and began to try at the 
dungeon door, whose bolt, as he turned the key, gave 
back, and the door flew open with ease, and Chris- 
tian and Hopeful both came out.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Another illustration of the truth that more things than 
we think for need explanation, in order to make them 
intelligible to the average reader or hearer, is given in 
the following request for information from a Pennsyl- 
vania correspondent: 


Please explain the use of “ ff.” in Critical Notes: lesson on 
Gideon, Heb. 11: 32 f.; lesson on Ruth and Naomi, Judg. 
2:11 ff. I have submitted the question to several clergymen, 
and to intelligent laymen, with no success. Webster and 
Worcester throw no light on the subject. 


That reader deserves help. She has not applied to 
The Sunday School Times until she has exhausted the 
ordinary aids to instruction. A common abbreviation 
for the term “ following,” or “with the following,” in a 
reference to pages or verses designated, are the letters 
“aq.,” or “sqq.,” for the Latin word “sequens” or 
“sequentia.” With the same meaning “f.,” or “ ff.,” 
is similarly used as an English abbreviation, instead 
of a Latin one. When only one following page 
or verse is to be included by the reference, the 
abbreviation is “f.,” or “sq.;” but“when more than 
one of those which follow are referred to, the 
abbreviation is “ff.,” or “‘sqq.” Thus, “Heb. 11: 32 
fF” means that the verses which follow Hebrews 11: 32 
are to be read with the verse noted. In the same way, 
“y,.” stands for “ verse,” and “ vv.” for “ verses ;” “ed.” 
stands for “ edition,” and “edd.” for “editions.” It isa 





pity that the dictionaries do not give more help in 
explanation of such common abbreviations as these. 


Although we cannot name all the good books which 
are available in any one line of Bible study, we are glad 
to make mention of a few leading helps in any particular 
line of research in which our readers generally may be 
interested. Thus in response to the following inquiry 
from a Canada worker: } 

We want to study, during the coming winter, at our week-" 
night meetings, the “ Miracles of Christ.’”” Will you kindly 
indicate, through the Open Letter column, a few of the best aids 
to the study of the above subject? Is there anything pub- 
lished on the subject that the price is within the means of most 
of those who attend ? 


The literature of this subject is extensive, as may be 
seen by a reference to any religious bibliography. Yet 
there is, perhaps, nothing better than Trench on Miracles, 
which can be obtained in English and American editions. 
Again there are: Dr. Alvah Hovey’s Miracles of Christ, 
which was published by Graves, of Boston; Dean How- 
son’s Meditations on the Miracles, published by the 
London Religious Tract Society; and George Mac- 
donald’s Miracles of our Lord, published by Strahan 
& Co., of London; each of which has its own advan- 
tageous features, as may be inferred by the individuality, 
of the writers. The American edition of Trench is 
published by the Appletons at $1.25. 


One of the most important and one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the life of a student, is to ascertain the 
helps and the methoda of study; what to study and how 
to study. Indeed, the chief gain of a college training is 
just at this point. If a graduate has learned how to 
study, and where to find the sources of knowledge in 
one sphere and another, he has improved his time as an 
undergraduate. If he is lacking in this attainment, al 
else that he has gained will go for little. And outside 
of college life there is a ceaseless wishing for explicit 
directions as to the particular books for one’s reading 
and study. Here comes a Kansas subscriber with the 
familiar call, and with his suggestion of a method of its 
answering. He says: 


The zeal of new converts is proverbial. Is it not often so 
with new subscribers? I want some help. In my Sunday- 
school work I feel the need of Bible-helps, dictionaries, com- 
mentaries, books of geography, history, travel, etc. I want to 
get snch helps but once. Can you tell me what are the best 
helps, covering these fields, for the use of Sunday-school teach- 
ers? Indeed, would it not be economy of time, space, talent,’ 
postage, etc., were you to put, in a conspicuous place, a stand- 
ing “pointer” calling attention to the best helps as they 
appear from time to time, changing the helps mentioned as 
Letter ones appear? I fancy that nearly every new subscriber 
wishes to ask you for some such information as the above; 
hence this query. 


That zealous news subscriber knows not what he asks. 
Why, if we should fill our entire sixteen pages with the 
mere mention of valuable helps to study in the field 
indicated by him, we should not more than begin to 
note those books whick are already in use by more or 
less of our readers, and which are by more or less of them 
counted the best helps in their several fields. When 
our International lessons, last year, took up the book of 
Acts for study, we noted the more important aids to an 
understanding of that minor portion of the Bible, and 
our reference to them occupied nearly four columns of 
our space. Ata very moderate estimate, we give fifty 
columns of space every year to a description of books 
which we deem important, if not absolutely indispensa- 
ble, to our Bible-studying readers in the fields noted by 
our Kansas correspondent. We do not expect all of our 
readers to obtain and make use of all these books, but 
among our readers all these books ought to find owners 
and students. It is true that a teacher can gain all 
essential knowledge of the Scriptures by the use of an 
English Bible, with such accompanying helps to its 
study as are found in'the Oxford Bible for Teachers; 
but if a teacher would have all the best helps to Bible 
study in its every department, and proposes to buy them 
once for all, he has a larger undertaking on hand than 
he now supposes. Not long ago a gentleman who 
became interested in the study of Egypt, asked an intel- 
ligent acquaintance about the cost of a good set of books 
on that branch of study. “ Well, it would be very easy 
to spend twenty thousand dollars for books on Egypt,” 
was the startling response. And that estimate was not 
an extravagant one. The list of best helps to study can- 
not be crowded into a corner of The Sunday School 
Times, nor can all those helps be packed into an ordi, 
nary book-case. This might as well be understood ag 
the first as at the last by our readers. 
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A THOUGHT. 
BY THE REV. 8. W. DUFFIELD. 


By the Arctic shores, they say, 
When you turn the sterile ground 
Seeds of pleasant flowers abound, 

Blossoming in that long day 

When no sunlight fades away 
And where chill is never found, 


Trust thou therefore hearts of men, 
Cold and hard though they may be; 
Cultivate them cheerfully, 

Shine upon them long, and then 

They will blossom, and again 
Thou their pleasantness shalt see. 





THE TABERNACLE IN CANAAN: 


Irs History IN THE LAND OF PossESSION FROM BIBLICAL AND 
TALMUDICAL SOURCES. 


BY DR. I. HAMBURGER. 


To scientific research no rest is possible. However 
complete and well established the results of investigation 
may be, the spirit that seeks and searches will always 
discover something new, or will win something, in new 
directions, from the results already achieved. Here, 
however, we must distinguish between the serious inves- 
tigation of scholars on the one hand, and the curiosity 
of the vulgar on the other; which latter is continually 
striving after the novel and sensational. This popular 
curiosity leads off into by-ways, begets ambiguity and 
confusion, and is deserving of utter reproach. 

It is evident that this distinction between scientific 
research and vulgar curiosity is important in the discus- 
sions that have arisen upon the theme indicated by the 
title of this article,—the question of the existence and 
the history of the tabernacle, the tent-sanctuary of the 
Israelites, in the wilderness, on their marches toward 
Palestine, and after their taking possession of that land. 
In Exodus 25, 26, 30: 1-10, the construction of the 
tabernacle, with all its accessories, is commanded; and 
in Exodus 40: 17 an account is given of the completion 
and setting up of this tent-sanctuary. In the other 
books of the Pentateuch, as, for example, Leviticus and 
Numbers, it is spoken of in very many places. Not- 
withstanding this, the existence of the tabernacle in 
the form specified has been doubted by many Bible 
exegetes.! 

The grounds on which this denial is based are, that 
the specified manner of constructing the tabernacle was 
far too artistic for the Israelites in the wilderness, since, 
in later times, Solomon had to bring artisans from 
Pheenicia to build the temple in Jerusalem; that the 
consumption of the great quantity of the precious metals 
indicated a greater supply than could possibly have been 
in possession of the people at that time; that the time 
specified for the preparation of the tabernacle, hardly 
nine months, was far too short, etc. On the other hand, 
it is maintained that in Egypt, at the time of Moses, all 
the fine arts which were necessary for the setting-up of 
the tabernacle were already flourishing, and the Israel- 
ites themselves must have learned them; that the 
Israelites had gold and silver in plenty, as is shown by 
the making of the golden calf; that the precious spices 
could have been procured through trade with caravans ; 
and that so far as concerns the short time occupied in 
building the tabernacle, we may suppose that all who 
were especially skillful among the Israelites had assisted 
in the work.” 

It is not our present purpose to contribute to this 
discussion. Our concern is with the historical witnesses 
of the later time, which give us information of the exist- 
ence of the tabernacle after the conquest of Canaan by 
the Israelites. 

The book of Joshua furnishes us with the first notices. 
In chapter 18: 1 it says, “‘ And the whole congregation 
of the children of Israel assembled together at Shiloh, 
and set up the tabernacle of the congregation there, and 
the land was subdued before them.” At another place 
(chap. 19: 51), it is related of the division of the con- 





quered land, that it took place “ before the Lord, at the | 


door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 

The existence of the tabernacle, and its setting up at 
Shiloh after taking possession of the land, are here stated 
in plain words.* Shiloh, which at the time formed the | 


taken by the Israelites, became the fixed abode of the | 


the assemblings of the people; though, during the time 
of the conquest itself, the place had been Giljal, near 
Jericho. The passages are chapters 4: 10; 5: 10; 6: 24; 


‘| 9:6; 14: 6, in which Gilgal is designated as the central 


point of gathering of the people; though the tabernacle, 
indeed, is not expressly mentioned, but its chief articles 
of holy furniture, such as the ark of the covenant. 

In the next place, our exegetes have doubts about the 
words “the door of the tabernacle,” cited above, as 
pointing to a door of the tabernacle; a thing which 
would not agree with. the idea of the sanctuary in the 
wilderness, since the latter had no doors; whence it would 
follow that the tabernacle here mentioned could not be 
that of the wilderness.! We reply to that, that in the 
Pentateuch as well, in many places, occurs the expres- 
sion “at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.”* 
Further, the Hebrew pathach, translated “door,” is here 
to be taken in its primitive signification of “entrance,” 
“opening.” There is likewise an alleged proof of the 
non-identity of the later sanctuary and the tent-sanctuary 
of the wilderness from the name given to the sanctuary 
in Shiloh in Judges 18 : 31, “ house of God; ” in 1 Samuel 
1: 9, “ temple of the Lord,” etc.,—names which belong 
to the later popular imagination. 

The case is otherwise with the passage in 1 Samuel 
3:15: “ And Samuel lay until the morning, and opened 
the doors of the house of the Lord ;” where clearly men- 
tion is made of “ doors” (the Hebrew word here being 
dalthoth), which the tent-sanctuary in the wilderness did 
not have. But this permits us to infer no more than an 
enclosure built about the tabernacle; certainly it affords 
no ground for a denial of the latter’s existence. Older 
traditions, too, in Talmudic writings, which arose out 
of these passages of Scripture, speak of an enclosure 
built about the tabernacle at Shiloh. We read, “The 
sanctuary in Shiloh had no planking in its cover, but it 
was a house of stones below with woven coverings 
above.”* A teacher, Rabbi Juchanan, of the third cen- 
tury, assigns the following reasons for this tradition: 
“In 1 Samuel 1: 24, it is said, ‘And she [Hannah] 
brought him [Samuel] unto the house of the Lord in 
Shiloh ;’ on the contrary, in Psalm 78: 60, ‘he forsook 
the tabernacle of Shiloh, the tent which he placed among 
men ;’ further, in verse 67, ‘he refused the tabernacle 
of Joseph, and chose not the tribe of Ephraim.’ The 
sanctuary in Shiloh, therefore, was called now ‘house,’ 
now ‘tent;’ acircumstance that has its justification only 
in this; that the tabernacle in Shiloh had a sub-struc- 
ture; it was a house below, made of stones, and above 
a tent of cloth.” 

From this tabernacle at Shiloh, in Eli’s later days, 
the ark of the covenant was taken with the camp of 
Israel into battle against the Philistines, and, after the 
Israelites had been defeated, it fell into the hands of the 
Philistines as spoil;* after which, although the Philis- 
tines sent it back, it did not again come back to the 
tabernacle at Shiloh. It was brought first to Beth- 
shean, then to Kirjath-jearim into the keeping of Abina- 
dab ;’ later to the house of Obed-edom,® and, finally, 
under David, to Jerusalem, into the tent erected for it.® 

The tabernacle at Shiloh had now no ark of the cove- 
nant,—nor did it have it again when it was set up later 
in Nob” and Gibeon." This is a new section of the his- 
tory of the tabernacle, when it stood as the sanctuary of 
the people without its holy jewels, and when, in other 
places besides, the other sanctuaries of the people were 
erected. 

This account of the matter was drawn in question in 
the Talmud, by teachers of the second century. Many 
other writers seem to speak against it. In Numbers 
14: 44, it is said of the first battle of the Israelites against 
the Canaanites, “ But they presumed to go up unto the 
hill top: nevertheless the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord, and Moses, departed not out of the camp.” It 
was considered profane, therefore, to take the ark of the 
covenant with them into battle. 

Another important passage is 1 Samuel 14: 18: “ And 
Saul said to Abiah, Bring hither the ark of God. For 
the ark of God was at that time with the children of 
Israel.” How could Saul cause the ark of the covenant 
to be brought before him, which at the time was in 
Kirjath-jearim, whither it had been brought from the 
Philistines ? 


| that there were two arks of the covenant in the taber- 
| nacle, one with the tables of the law that were broken 
central point of the divisions of Palestine after it was | by Moses, and one with the two whole tables of the law, 


tabernacle, and was designated as the regular place for | 
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| anointed Solomon. 
This occasioned one teacher to assume | 








into battle, and was captured by the Philistines.' How- 
ever, this assumption was rejected by other teachers, 
since mention is never made of more than one ark of the 
covenant. With regard to the passage 1 Samuel 14: 18, 
above, they teach that the gold plate of the high-priest 
is intended, which was considered of equal importance 
with the ark of the covenant.? Of the exegetes of more 
recent time, it is Thenius on the first book of Samuel 
who ventures to obtrude upon the text of 1 Samuel 
14: 18 the reading “ Urim” instead of “ark of the 
covenant.” 

After the death of Eli, the tabernacle-tent appears to 
have been brought to Nob, a city in the tribe-limits of 
Benjamin, in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Under Saul, 
David repaired thither to the tabernacle in his flight, 
and from the priest Abimelech obtained holy bread (the 
shewbread) and the sword of Goliath. This deed was 
told by the field-officer Doeg to King Saul, whereupon 
the latter, suspecting a secret league with David, caused 
Abimelech and eighty-four other priests to be put to 
death (1 Sam. 21: 22). Later, under David and Solo- 
mon, the priest-city Gibeon, in the tribe-limits of Ben- 
jamin, northerly from Jerusalem, was the place where 
the tabernacle stood. In 1 Chronicles 16: 39, we read, 
“ And Zadok the priest, and his brethren the priests, 
before the tabernacle of the Lord in the high place that 
was at Gibeon;” further, chapter 21: 29, “ For the 
tabernacle of the Lord, which Moses made in the wilder- 
ness, and the altar of the burnt-offering, were at that 
season in the high place at Gibeon ;” also, 2 Chronicles 
1: 8, “So Solomon, and all the congregation with him, 
went to the high place that was at Gibeon; for there 
was the tabernacle of the congregation of God, which 
Moses the servant of the Lord had made in the wilder- 
ness.” 

We have in this an express statement of the later 
existence of the Mosaic tabernacle. Even though the 
composition of the books of the Chronicles may belong 
to a post-exilian period, we must nevertheless consider 
this statement as, in any case, one of the oldest tradi- 
tions, 

But it may be objected, How does this agree with 
the statement in 2 Samuel 6:17; 1 Chronicles 15:1; 
16:1: “ David had caused a special tent to be set up 
for the ark of the covenant, which he caused to be 
brought from the house of Obed-edom to Jerusalem”? 
If the Mosaic tabernacle were still in existence, why 
should David set up another tent for the reception of 
the ark of the covenant? We reply, that the narrative 
does not treat of the original establishing of a sanctuary 
in Jerusalem by David, but of the celebration of the 
return of the people’s jewel, the ark of the covenant— 
that under Eli had been captured by the Philistines— 
to the royal seat of the king, as a final wiping away of 
the reproach that had been cast upon Israel, and as a 
sign of the full, reconquered national strength. That 
sanctuary, the old tabernacle, remained, perhaps, still 
in Gibeon, where the priest Zadok had established the 
holy service. It was an act of energized national con- 
sciousness, a performance more poetic than religious. 
Accordingly, the tent-sanctuary was not yet to be 
removed from Gibeon and brought to Jerusalem. It 
was not till later that the longing was awakened to build 
also a national sanctuary, expressly for the ark of the 
covenant, in Jerusalem; a thing which was equivalent 
to abolishing the national sanctuary at Gibeon. 

The carrying out of this wish was denied to him, 
through the prophet Nathan; for the time for it 
had not yet arrived. The wording of the passage, 
2 Samuel 7: 6, is characteristic enough, and goes against 
the assumption which is sometimes made, that it points 
to the non-existence of the tabernacle: “ Whereas I 
have not dwelt in any house since the time that I 
brought up the children of Israel out of Egypt, even 
to this day, but have walked in a tent and in a taberna- 
cle (mishkan).” * 

That the tent-sanctuary, the tabernacle, moreover, 
existed in Gibeon and as a national sanctuary, resorted 
to by the people quite down to Solomon’s time, is proved 
by the sacred writer in 1 Kings 1: 39: “ And Zadok the 
priest took a horn of oil out of the tabernacle, and 
And they blew the trumpet; and all 
the people said, God save King Solomon.” Further, 
1 Kings 2: 29, “And it was told King Solomon that 
Joab was fled unto the tabernacle of the Lord; and 
behold he is by the altar.’ Likewise, chapter 3: 4 
“And the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice there; for 
that was the great high place.” It was not till after the 
building of the temple by Solomon in Jerusalem that 
the national sanctuary, the old Mosaic tabernacle, was 


1 Gemara Jerushalim Shekalim, Section 6 
31 Chronicles 15 and 16. 
«Compare 1 Chronicles 17: 5, which is clearer. 
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given up at Gibeon. It was carried, with all its furni- 
ture, to Jerusalem, into the temple, where a separate 
room was designed for the latter. The account thereof, 
in 1 Kings 8: 4, reads, “ And they brought up the ark of 
the Lord, and the tabernacle of the congregation, and 
all the holy vessels that were in the tabernacle, even 
these did the priests and the Levites bring up.” 

That by “tabernacle of the congregation” [tent of 
meeting], we are not to understand the tent set up by 
David for the ark of the covenant, even Thenius has 
admitted, in his commentary on 1 Kings 8:4. Wehave 
an old indorser for the same preserved in 2 Maccabees, 
2: 4,5, where the record, stripped of its traditional 
clothing, informs us that the tabernacle, with all its fur- 
niture, was there quite down to the time of the destruc- 
tion of the temple by Nebuzaradan. Josephus also, in 
Antiquities, VIII. 4:1, mentions Ti oxi ty Modvoie 
infgaro [“ the tabernacle which Moses pitched.”*] 

To the Jewish tradition of the talmudic writers this 
long preservation of the tabernacle is so certain, that 
they endeavored to ascertain the length of time of the 
stay of the tabernacle at each of the places here named. 
These statements have so much of interest that we do 
not hesitate to repeat them here. “The time of the 
tabernacle, it is said, was thirty-nine years in the wilder- 
ness, fourteen years in Gilgal, three hundred and sixty- 
nine years in Shiloh; in Nob, and Gibeon together, 
fifty-seven years; in the temple, four hundred and ten 
years.”* Further details will be found in the following : 
In the second year of the sojourn of the Israelites in the 
desert, the tabernacle was set up and dedicated (Ley. 8). 
Fourteen years were spent in the conquering and divid- 
ing the land of. Canaan, during which time the taber- 
nacle was in Gilgal. This is to be deduced from the 
length of Caleb’s life. He was forty years old when he 
was sent to spy out the land in the second year of the 
exodus from Egypt. The stay of the Israelites in the 
wilderness lasted forty years; which makes seventy- 
eight years. At the beginning of the division of the 
land, Caleb said that he was eighty-five years old. The 
conquering of the land must, therefore, have occupied 
seven years. In like manner it appears that the divid- 
ing of the land by lot occupied fourteen years. 

The amount of fifty-seven years for the time of the 
tabernacle’s stay at the cities Nob and Gibeon is thus 
ascertained and related in the following: Shiloh was 
destroyed after the death of Eli, and Nob after the death 
of Samuel. Twenty years the ark was at Kirjath-jearim ; 
ten years during Samuel’s time, two years under the 
reign of Samuel and Saul; two years Saul reigned in 
Gibeon, and David seven years; thirty-three years David 
ruled over all Israel; and in the fourth year of Solomon’s 
reign the temple was built. The sum of these years 
amounts to fifty-seven. The number three hundred and 
sixty-nine years, for the stay of the tabernacle in Shiloh, 
we obtain by subtracting from four hundred and eighty 
years (the time from the exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt to the building of the temple by Solomon), the 
sum of the forty years in the wilderness, of the fourteen 
years of the conquest and dividing of the land, and of 
the fifty-seven years of Nob and Gibeon, The remainder 
is three hundred and sixty-nine years. 

Finally, we have the question to answer concerning 
the subsequent history of the ark of the covenant after 
the destruction of the temple. The data we do not find 
in the biblical writings, but in the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament, and in the Talmuds and Midrashim. There 
are traditions and narratives, which are preserved now 
in the fullness of a folk-story, now in the explanation of 
a passage of Scripture. We cite first from the second 
book of Maccabees, whose composition appears to date 
from the century after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
We read, chapter 2, verses 4-8: “It was also contained 
in the same writing, that the prophet, being warned of 
God, commanded the tabernacle and the ark to go with 
him, as he went forth into the mountain where Moses 
climbed up, and saw the heritage of God [the land of 
Canaan]. And when Jeremiah came thither, he found 
an hollow cave, wherein he laid the tabernacle, and the 
ark, and the altar of incense, and so stopped the door. 
. .. As for that place, it shall be unknown until the 
time that God shall gather his people again together, 
and receive them unto mercy. Then shall the Lord 
show them these things, and the glory of the Lord shall 
appear, and the cloud also, as it was showed under 
Moses, and as when Solomon desired that the place 
might be honorably sanctified,” 

The mountain which Moses climbed, and thence saw 
the heritage of God, is the Mount Nebo in whose hol- 
“* The author has omitted the essential part in this quotation : the con- 


nection shows that Josephus thus characterized the tabernacle which 
was standing when Solomon built the temple.—Tar Eviror. 


‘ So in Tosefta Sebachim, Abth. 13, p. 499, edit. Zuckermandel (Pase- 
waik, 1880), Gemara Sebachim, p. 118 0, and Seder Ulam Rabba, Abth, 1. 





low cave the tabernacle is concealed. Not so much in| 
said in the talmudic writers,’ with regard to the latter 
fate of the tabernacle itself, as of its jewels, the ark of 
the covenant, and the other holy furniture. 

In the Tosefta’ it is said: “Since the first temple 
(Solomon’s) was built, the tabernacle has been concealed, 
with its boards, bars, pillars and thresholds; the table 
and the candlestick which Moses caused to be prepared 
were still in use.” Later, the ark of the covenant was 
also concealed, in order that it might not be carried 
away by the Chaldeans to Babylon.’ In the determina- 
tion of the exact question, where these holy folk-jewels 
were concealed meanwhile, the statements of the teach- 
ers of the second century differ. Rabbi Juda, Kohen 
TIinis, says, “the ark of the covenant was in the earth, 
where it was found, and therefore in the Holy of Holies.*” 
Other learned men say that it was between the wood- 
stores of the temple,® or under one of them, that the 
ark of the covenant was concealed.* It is related that 
to a priest who was getting a little wood in this hall, it 
appeared that a change had been made in the stone 
pavement of the hall; whereupon he took other priests 
with him, and one of them struck with a hammer. 
Flames of fire burst forth from the ground, and con- 
sumed them.” 

Contrary to these oral traditions is the account of two 
other teachers, namely, of R. Elieser and R. Simon ben 
Jochai, that the ark of the covenant, with the other holy 
temple furniture, was brought by the Chaldeans to Baby- 
lon.* The teachers in later centuries spoke no more of 
the later history of the tabernacle ; they give themselves 
up more and more to the symbolism of this Mosaic sanc- 
tuary, of which this is not the place to treat. Their 
various opinions on that point may be seen in the articles 
“Stifthitte,” “Tempel,” “Bundeslade,” in Part I. of 
my Real-Encyclopidie. 

Strelitz, Mecklinburg. 


1 Tosefta Sote, Abschnitt 13; Gemara lon. Zoma, p. 53,f. Gem- 
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TACT IN TEACHING. 
BY THE REV. J. M. McNULTY, D.D. 


It goes without saying, almost, that, of all classes of 
mind, the youthful are the most susceptible to impression, 
and the mostsensitive, therefore, to the methods by which 
impression is sought to be made upon them. Tact and 
thoughtfulness in any one in contact with others, are 
eminently desirable, but peculiarly so for teachers, both in 
mental education and in that of the heart. These quali- 
ties not only render their possessor attractive and com- 
panionable, but successful as well, in getting an audience 
for truth and duty. 

Some people have a marvelous ability of saying just 
the right thing, at the right moment, and in the right 
way, and so they win their way into high favor. Others 
are perpetually stumbling in one or other of these par- 
ticulars. Perhaps you have read “ The Blunders of a 
Bashful Man;” though, possibly, overdrawn at times, 
it is a true picture, for a different reason, of many a 
human life, and of the result of many ateacher’s method. 

Instead of an easy and natural presentation of truth, 
to have it lugged in by the ears, as it were, impresses 
the child at times as cruelly as the same process at 
“killing time.” It may come from want of adaptation 
to the work—the teacher is not “ apt to teach ;—” or from 
want of study, or from want of a knowledge of human 
nature, or from want of a knowledge especially of child 
nature, but it is equally unfortunate in either case. 

Tact may be very largely regarded as a gift, but it is 
often very largely dependent upon cultivation. Once 
there is consciousness of a defect in this direction, it 
could often be remedied by thoughtfulness and -obser- 
vation and care. 

Tact is sometimes regarded as insincerity; but Paul 
did not think so when he said, “ All things are lawful, 
but all things are not expedient.” What is this but 
sanctified tactics in doing the Lord’s work in any depart- 
ment? He illustrated his meaning on more occasions 
than one. Looking on the art and elegance of Athens 
with a sense of keen appreciation as a man of learned 
refinement, yet saddened with its dark idolatry, when 
he has an opportunity of addressing her eminent men 
on the true religion, what a wonderful delicacy and 
insinuating tact he shows in opening with a reference to 
an altar of their own inscribed “To the unknown God”! 
How shrewdly, before another Jewish council, when he 
discerned that part were Sadducees and part Pharisees, he 
made a declaration about the doctrine of resurrection, 





and so, setting them against each other, diverted 


them from himself. That same discriminating tact the 
Master himself exhibited more than once. He did so 
when, in answering tempting questions, he put one to 
his inquisitors to solve, as when he said, “ The baptism 
of John, whence was it, from heaven or of men?” and 
when he silenced them on the matter of the tribute 
money, by asking them to show him a penny, and mak- 
ing its superscription plead for itself. 

An admirable illustration of the tact and delicacy 
necessary to successfully deal with boys especially, even 
on the lower plane, and much more on the higher of the 
Sunday-school, is given us in an anecdote of Daniel 
Webster. When he was a boy, his father, not deeming 
him robust enough for a successful farmer, sent him to 
Exeter to prepare for college, and found a home for him 
in the family of “Old Squire Clifford,” as he was famil- 
iarly called, among a number of other students. The 
granite rocks of his surroundings and a plain farmer’s 
home had not imparted to young Daniel any such refine- 
ment of manner as the best society demanded. He waz 
“a diamond somewhat in the rough” as yet. The 
sensible old Squire saw his excellencies, and yet felt the 
importance of curing smaller as well as larger defects, 
The boy had a habit at table of holding his knife ana 
fork upright beside his plate in each fist, when not in 
use. This ought to be cured, but how? Daniel was 
bashful and very sensitive, and the Squire feared to 
wound his feelings. He, therefore, called aside one of 
the other students with whom he was familiar, and, tell- 
ing him his dilemma, asked his aid in reaching the dif- 
ficulty. He consented, at the Squire’s suggestion, to 
hold his knife and fork several times in a similar posi- 
tion at a subsequent meal, when the host courteously 
begged his pardon for speaking of it, but hoped he would 
try to correct the offensive habit, and, by a few kind 
words, showed the importance of correctness in even 
these little things. The student thanked him for his 
advice, and promised reformation. Daniel’s knife and 
fork were neverseen elevated at the table after that day ; 
and, on his next return to Exeter after vacation, a good 
fat turkey accompanied him from the Franklyn farm in 
gratitude for the boy’s improved manners. 

Teachers need great wisdom. 

“ Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 

The comment of a minister on the words of Christ, 
“ Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,” was a 
mistake when he said, “ Brethren, obey this injunction; 
only mingle the ingredients in the right proportion—an 
ounce of serpent and a pound of dove.” A hundred 
pounds of each would be better; the dove to teach lov- 
ingly, and the serpent to teach wisely. Wanted—more 
serpent. 


A STUDY THAT GROWS UPON ONE. 


BY HOPE LEDYARD, 


“Tm sure I don’t know what to do with that boy, he 
tries me beyond endurance.” 

“That boy” was not out of sight or hearing as his 
mother made the remark. Aunt Ruth said nothing for 
a few moments, then, as she saw that her niece was wait- 
ing for her to speak, she ventured: “If thee don’t know 
what to do with him, thee should not rest day or night 
till thee finds out. Phil’s a fine boy, and thee shouldn't 
be in the dark as to him. I wish I had such a one!” 

Phil’s mother felt the reproof, but, trying to stifle con- 
science, said: “ Well, auntie, what would you do with 
Phil if he were yours?” 

“Study him; think about him every minute I had to 
spare. I’d find out what he liked best, and try to like it 
too, or, if it were not a good thing, I’d try to show him 
something better. Where’s the boy gone now, Mary?” 

“TI don’t know. He raised such a rumpus up-sta'rs 
that I was glad to get him out of the house.” 

“There was a good deal of noise—I suppose there 
must be, if the boy is well; but thee has a garret?” 

“Yes; it was in the garret. He has an affair he calls 
a trapeze, and if I’d let him bring boys into the house 
he’d stay up garret for hours. But I know what boys 
are—they’d ruin the stair-carpet.” 

“Mary, I think thee does not know what boys are, 
when thee values a carpet more than thy boy.” 

Mrs. Dinsmore flushed uneasily: “Why, auntie, 
Phil’s not far; probably on his velocipede, or —” 

“Pitching pennies on the avenue, as he was when I 
passed him yesterday.” 

“Aunt Ruth! I’ve forbidden him to pitch pennies 
or go with those boys on the avenue.” 

“And so made it one of the things he’d like to do, 
I'd give him so many pleasanter things to do, and so 
much better company, that he wouldn’t care for pitching 
pennies. Mary Dinsmore, I mean to tell thee somewhat 
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that thy mother kept from thee—thy father was a 
gambler.” 

“ Aunt Ruth!” 

“Yes, and the boy may have the fever in his veins. 
Now, does thee know what to do with the boy?” 

There was no answer; the mother’s tears were fall- 
ing, the mother’s leart beating fast with apprehension. 
After a moment she rose, to bring her boy home, but 
Aunt Ruth stopped her. 

“Don’t call the boy till thee knows what to do with 
him. Thee’ll not learn all at once—it’s a study. A good 
beginning would be to start a circus in the garret.” 

“ A circus |—proposed by the Quaker auntie.” 

“ Best call it that to win the boy; it would really be a 
gymnasium. Could thee spare twenty dollars if thy boy 
were ill and needed a doctor, Mary?” 

“ Indeed I would, no matter what I did without.” 

“Well, then, have bars and ladders put up, and buy 
dumb-bells ; let him have four or five boys, whom thee 
knows, to turn and toss, as boys love to do, the only 
price being that no member of the circus goes on the 
avenue for his amusements. I wouldn’t say anything 
yet against pitching pennies, but I’d take care he has a 
little pocket-money, and keeps an account of it. By and 
by thee might show him the danger ahead.” 

The mother’s tears were dry ; the fancy-work that had 

‘been so engrossing, and which the racket up-stairs had 
disturbed, was laid aside; together the two women 
mounted to the garret and discussed the circus outfit, 
and Mrs. Dinsmore grew rapturous over a grand box of 
nine-pins she meant to present to the club. Phil heard 
nothing of the new plans till the next Saturday; but as 
he was invited to the park by Aunt Ruth, who sat con- 


tentedly watching a “ beautiful game,” and discussed they. 


formation of a “home nine” with him, the boy never 
noticed that the garret was locked. 

His surprise and delight when invited to visit his old 
play-place, and his declaration that mother was just “ too 
jolly for anything,” when he heard of the circus scheme, 

| repaid the loving women for their trouble. The boys 

“soon trooped in, and now and then were invited to take 
tea and spend the evening with Mr. and Mrs. Dinsmore ; 
for Mary found that studying her own boy had led her to 
study his friends, and “Phil’s mother” was soon the 
referee in all matters of dispute among the boys. 

“Thee is learning, and once begun it’s a study that 
grows on one,” said Aunt Ruth, as she had her last talk 
with Phil’s mother before leaving. 





COMMON BLESSINGS. 


BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


Were we suddenly, at one fell blow, deprived of the 
senses,—the power to distinguish pleasant sounds, and 
familiar tones, not always pleasant, but making a part 
of the actual world around us; of the sense of touch, 
that puts us in juxtaposition with the sweetness of famil- 
iar companionship ; of the sense of smell, a warning, no 
less than a delight, and yet so little appreciated, adding, 
as it does, a grace, where all seemed before perfect ; but, 
above all, deprived of sight,—how utterly barren of all 
delight our life would become! Imagine ourselves 
unendowed in these delicate and wonderful appliances, 
and, of course, we would not be human; but, being thus 
endowed, we never stop to think of the richness of our 
dowry, and, alas! we rarely break forth into songs of 
thankfulness to the divine Giver. 

I was visiting the Blind Asylum of New York City, 
at that time under the supervision of Mr. Silas Jones 
and his accomplished wife, when an incident occurred, 
which I then noted in my journal, and which I now 
extract. We were occupied in a vivid discussion of 
animal magnetism, which I denounced, as then exercised, 
as dangerous and misleading; when, suddenly, a full 
band struck up an air from Mrs. Norton’s poem, Love Not. 
It was like an electrical shock, and I started to my feet. 

“You must go and see them practice,” said Mr. Jones ; 
and giving me his arm, we threaded the long corridors, 
all lighted up, approaching nearer tothe music. A door 
was flung open, giving egress to a volume of thrilling 
melody. I started back, aghast !—all was perfect dark- 
ness! There were fifteen or twenty young men, in- 
tensely occupied, quite gay, also, and all in utter darkness. 
The sense of their privation thrilled me through and 
through. Instantly the many majestic sayings of Milton 
flashed home to my mind, and with an added pathos as 
well as significance, Grandly the cadence of “ Descend 
from heaven, Urania,” struck home to my heart, and 
solemnly I realized that “we are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made,”—and why? 

The blind, in spite of their blindness, always turn the 
head in the direction of the speaker; why is it? Is it 





that the nerves of seeing, once adjusted to the light in a 
human being, forever retain their polar direction? The 
blind are invariably cheerful, hopeful, and aspiring. 
They seem full at least of the prophecy of “Let there 
be light,” and are on the alert to illume, by a thousand 
expedients, the rayless gloom of their darkened cham- 
bers. A pleasant voice works like magic upon their 
sensitive fibres. Swedenborg says the angels judge of 
“ the state of our souls by the tone of the voice ;” and so 
do the blind, recoiling from the harsh and wiry as from 
a dagger’s point. 

One day, on entering the Asylum grounds, I observed 
a boy, of perhaps ten years of age, busily employed in 
raising the walls designed to enclose a diminutive gar- 
den. He worked with wonderful design, and finished a 
line here, and turned a corner there, with a deftness that 
amazed me., A small tower was raised at each angle of 
the structure, which he contemplated withfdelight, pat- 
ting the stones and rubbing his hands, and humming a 
tune softly with smiling lips, and moving from side to 
side with astonishing care not to displace anything. It 
was difficult to understand that this bright, alert little 
fellow was totally and entirely blind from his birth. 

I had approached noiselessly, as I supposed, but his 
quick ear and atmospheric susceptibility detected the 
change, though I was careful not to obstruct his sun- 
light, for he lifted his head and turned his face toward 
me, as if expecting the intruder to first speak. At 
length, placing a stone upon his battlement, he asked 
sharply : 

“Who is it?” 

Receiving no reply he resumed his work, but evidently 
ill content. At length he cried out: 

“T say, Bill, is that you, now? Won’t you speak? 
Whiat’s the use of teasing a fellow?” 

I made a slight movement, at which he quickly turned 
his face in my direction, and, smiling, said : 

“Ah! I know you, John. You see my garden—all 
walled in, and ready to plant.” 

And he spread out his hands as if he could see it him- 
self, and with a boyish look of pride in his work. 

“You have made a better wall than I could make,” I 
replied almost with tears in my eyes. 

At this he pronounced my name with evident delight, 
and, boy-like, having given his hand a rub on his 
trousers, laid it in mine with expregsions of delight at 
seeing me. 

This little “blind leader” opened up to me a new 
fountain of thankfulness and joy that I could impart joy 
to this fair child, who was certainly affluently gifted 
with the light that “never was on sea or land,” but to 
find its visual orb in a higher sphere of being. It was 
not long before little Robert went onward to the Unseen 
and Eternal. 

To many the sense of smell is merely rudimentary, 
and its nature is such that they do not seem to mind the 
privation. Buchanan Read, the poet-artist, was entirely 
without this sense, which exercises a more subtile and 
refining influence in the mechanism of life than we are 
apt to imagine. Shakespeare must have had it in great 
perfection, as is apparent from his 

“ A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
So with each and all; that divine sense of color, and 
that sixth sense, that of the beautiful, slowly developing 
in most of us, but pre-eminent in him, as it is in all the 
highly endowed. 

We are apt to think of the Christ too much in a theo- 
logical point of view, and thus lose sight of his human 
completeness—the exquisite perfection of all the 
common blessings of the senses, which were apparent in 
him who said, “ the light of the body is the eye,” and who 
shows further that there is an internal light of the spirit ; 
the wind bloweth where it pleaseth—we know not 
whence. So is the way of the spirit. Behold the lilies 
of the field, more beautiful than the robes of Solomon, 
all breathing of a perfect and divine organization, with 
a beautiful insight, and more beautiful knowledge, of 
how our common blessings are the prelude to the still 
higher and more advanced development, 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
POISON AND POISON. 


BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR, 





Uncle Jerry Tompkins was filing a saw, and Ben Bush 


was hard at work splitting kindling-wood, when Charley 
Harris came into the wood-yard. 


“ Hello, Uncle Jerry! what makes you look so sober? 
and you, too, Ben? Why, you both look as if you 


‘thing like it. 








didn’t know where your supper was coming from! 
What's the matter, any way?” 

“T was thinkin’ about them boys that got poisoned 
yesterday,” was Uncle Jerry’s reply. 

“And I was thinkin’ about folks as gets poisoned, 
too,” said Ben, sitting down on a block of wood and 
learning his head on his hands, which were folded over 
the end of his axe-handle, 

“What boys got poisoned?” asked Charley of Uncle 
Jerry. 

“Why, didn’t you hear about them two Adams boys 
and Jack Marlow?” said Uncle Jerry, looking up from 
his saw. 


“No, sir,” replied Charley; “what's happened to 
them?” 

“Why, yesterday they went up the creek looking for 
old iron and stuff that they bring down to the foundry 
and sell. When they got thirsty, they ate the snow 
that’s up the creek yet in the shady places where the 
sun don’t strike. About noon one of the Adams boys 
got to acting queer, and the other boys laughed at him 
for what they thought was his nonsense; but he told 
’em he was sick and couldn’t help it, and sure enough he 
was sick. They had hard work to get him home, for after 
a while they got to feeling sick themselves; but they 
all three got home finally, though ’twas too late for that 
first Adams boy. The doctor come, and did all he could 
for him, but ’twas no use—the boy died last night. It 
was a sorry time for that family, I tell you, with one 
boy dead, and another in danger of dying. The Adamses 
is neighbors to me, you know, and I was over there 
’most all night.” 

“But how could snow poison them?” asked Charley, 
as Uncle Jerry took up his file again. 

“ Doctor says he thinks mebby they got verdigris on 
their hands from the old brass and stuff they picked up, 
and this poisoned the snow they ate ;” and Uncle Jerry’s 
file grated between the saw-teeth again, as he turned 
once more to his work. 

“It’s the worst thing I ever heard of,” said Charley; 
and as he stood for a moment with his hands in his 
pockets looking vacantly at nothing, the shadow on the 
faces of the two men, which he had laughingly spoken 
of when he entered the wood-yard, seemed to have fallen 
upon him. 

“The kind of poisonin’ I was thinkin’ of is jest as 
bad,” remarked Ben, as he sat splitting a chip to bits 
with his axe. 

Charley, who had been apparently oblivious of sur- 
roundings for a moment, turned toward Ben, and stood 
as if waiting for what he might say further. Ben looked 
silently at the boy for a few seconds. 

“T stopped into the readin’ room down town last 
night,” Ben continued, “and while I was there, who 
should come staggerin’ in but Sammy Barnard, jest fool- 
ish drunk. He dropped down into a chair by the 
writin’-table, and said he’d come in to write a Bible 
verse or two for the young men as holds meetin’s in the 
rooms; and of al] the foolish things that fellow did and 
said there for about ten minutes, I never heard the beat. 
Finally some of us got him out and took him home; 
and I tell you, to my mind, that sorrow they had to 
Adamses last night was a sight easier to bear than the 
kind they had to Barnard’s. Sammy’s been drinkin’ a 
good deal lately, and before mornin’ we surely thought 
he’d have the tremens, he got so bad. I never see any- 
He jest fit and tore, and it ’most killed 
his mother to have him in such a fix. It’s awful hard 
to have a boy die like that Adams boy did, but it jest 
seems to me this other’s worse. Verdigris on the snow a 
fellow eats seems awful, but there’s poison on the glass 
folks drinks from sometimes that’s jest as bad. I jest 
can’t say enough agin it,” Ben said, striking his axe 
into a block, by way of emphasis. “I’m jest that dead 
set agin drink, that such things as I saw last night makes 
me feel jest like goin’ into every dram-shop in this city 
with my axe and cleanin’ ’em out. I hope you'll keep 
clear of the poison in drink, Charley. Keep clear of 
that kind of poison, and you'll never repent it.” 

“With God’s help, I will,” said Charley, solemnly. 

“ Charley’s found the Master that knows how to deliver 
from temptation them that look to him for help,” said 
Uncle Jerry, with a quiet smile, as he looked up from 
his work to the boy who stood near him. 

And when Charley Harris went out from the wood- 
yard that afternoon, he went feeling—just as any boy 
may feel, if he chooses—the strength of the Divine 
Master about him to keep him in every time of tempta- 
tion. 

“Strong drink’s the worst kind of poison, remember,” 
Ben called after him. 

“T believe it,” Charley replied, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——< 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, wt 


1. October 7.—Eli's Deaths ....0..5ccccemneeee 1 Sam, 4: 10-18 
2, October 14.—Samuel the Judge... oreo . ...1 Sam, 7: 317 
8. October 21,—Asking for a King.. 
4. October 28,—Saul Chosen King... eaves 
5. November 4.—Samuel's Farewell “Address. veceeeeel Sam, 12: 13-25 
6. November 11.—Saul Rejected .................c.cccccccneercereeseennee 1 Sam. 15: 12-26 
7. November 18.— David Anointed ...............0ccccccecceeeeenereeees 1 Sam, 16: 1-13 
8 November 25.—David and Goliath... 







9 December 2.—David's eemy—thesl. ONE RN TOR ee 1 Sam. 18: 1-16 
10. December 9.— David's Friend—Jonathan. hesiupieseiundee ...1 Bam, 20: 32-42 
ll, December 16.—David Sparing his Enemy..................00006 1 Sam, 2: 1-17 


12, December 23.—Death of Saul and Jonathan..................0+ 1 Sam, 31; 1-13 
18, December #.—Review. 





LESSON I., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1883. 
TitLe: ELI’S DEATH. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Samuel 4: 10-18.) 

10. And the Phi-lis’tines fought, and Is’ra-el was smitten, and 
they fled every man into his tent: and there was a very great 
slaughter ; for there fell of Is’rael thirty thousand footmen. 

11. And the ark of God was taken ; and the two sons of E’li, 
Hoph’ni and Phin’e-has, were slain. 

12. And there ran a man of Ben’ja-min out of the army, and 
eame to Shi’loh the same day with his clothes rent, and with 
earth upon his head, 

13. And when he came, lo, E’li sat upon a seat by the way- 
side watching: for his heart trembled for the ark of God, And 
when the man came into the city, and told it, all the city cried 
out. 

14. And when E’li heard the noise of the crying, he said, 
What meaneth the noise of this tumult? And the man came 
in hastily, and told E’li. 

15. Now E’li was ninety and eight years old; and his eyes 
were dim, that he could not see. 

16. And the man said unto E’li, I am he that came out of the 
army, and I fled to day out of the army. And he said, What 
is there done, my son? 

17. And the messenger answered and said, Is’ra-el is fled 
before the Phi-lis’tines, and there hath been also a great slaugh- 
ter among the people, and thy two sons also, Hoph’‘ni and 
Phin’e-has, are dead, and the ark of God is taken. 

18. And it came to pass, when he made mention of the ark 
of God, that he fell from off the seat backward by the side of 
the gate, and his neck brake, and he died: for he was an old 
man, and heavy. And he had judged Is’ra-el forty years. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Power through falth ard fidelity to 
TAR : 
Topic OF THE QUARTER { ‘en God of tase 


Lesson Toric: A Defeated People. 


I, Taking the Ark, v. 10, 11. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Trembling for the Ark, v. 12-17 
3. Dying for the Ark, v. 18. 


GoupEn Text: His sons made themselves vile, and he 
restrained them not.—1 Sam, 3: 13. 


Darty Home REApinGs: 
M.—1 Sam. 4: 1-9. The ark in the camp. 
T, —1 Sam, 4: 10-18. The ark taken. 
W.—Psa. 78: 52-69. The ark in the enemy's hands 
T. —1 Sam. 5: 1-12, The ark restored. 
F, —1 Sam, 2: 27-36. Death foretold. 
§. —Deut, 28: 15-25. Defeat predicted. 
§, —Exod. 14: 15-31. The rod at the Red Sca, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE ARK TAKEN. 
1. Israel Smitten : 
And the Philistines fought, and Israel was smitten. 
The Lord shall smite Israel, as a reed is shaken G Binge Mi: 14: 18). 


If ye shall do wickedly, ye shall be consumed al 
The Lord shall cause thee to be smitten before thine ia. (Deut. 


And I will set my face against you (Lev, 26; 1 
He gave his people over to the sword (Psa. 78: 
Il, Israel Fleeing : 
And they fled every man into his tent. 
The kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fled (Gen. 14: 
The children of Epbraim, being armed, turned beck. (Psa. 78: 9). 
\nd ri fled before the men - Ai (Josh. 7: 4). 


. udah Was put to the worse... they fled every man to their tents 
(2 Kings 14: 12). 


tl, The Ark Taken: 


And the ark of God was taken. 
Glory is departed from Israel ; for the ark of God is token a Sam. 4; 22). 
‘Thou shalt see an enemy in my habitation (1 Sam. 2: 32). 


His mengeh into captivity, and his glory into the enemy's hand (Psa. 


78 : 61). 
Behold, the vail of the temple was rent in twain (Matt. 27 : 51). 


1, Even God's chosen people must sometimes be defeated. 

2. God's special presence may be manifested in the defeat as well 
as in the successes. 

8. God’s ministry is too high and holy a position to be held by men 
of wicked hearts and lives. 

4. God will not allow his 7" to trust in any ark for safety, 
when their trust should be in him. 

5. “ Man’s necessity is God’s opportunity.” By the failure of human 
strength, the need of divine help may be more truly understood. 

46. God's catise may suffer apparent defeat, but it is only epperent. 

the ark be taken, * the temple ‘destroyed, or the church 

ae remains 


. 
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II. TREMBLING FOR THE ARK. 
1. The Anxious Priest: 


Elk sat . . . watching: for his heart trembled for the ark oy 
God. 
Lord, I have loved the habitation of Oa home 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand Torwet (Pes. 187 : 5). 
To the of God, with the voice of joy (Psa. 


lt. The Hurrying Messenger: 


The man said unto Eli 
A’man came . 
The watchman . 

18 : 24). 
There stood a watchman ... and he spied a company (2 Kings 9: 17). 
While he yet spoke, behold, Jonathan . . . came (1 Kings 1 : 42). 


.. « I fled to-day out of the army. 


. from Saul, with his clothes rent (2 Sam. 1 : 2). 
. looked, ‘and behold a man running alone (2 Sam. 


ill, The Unweicome Message : 
1. Israel Defeated. 


Israel'is fled . . . and there hath been a great slaughter. 
Where the people of Israel were slain (2 Sam. 18 : 17). 
What will ye do in the day of visitation ? (Isa. 10 : 3.) 
Slain of Israel five hundred thousand men (2 Chron. 13: 17). 


2. The Sons Killed. ‘7 


Thy two sons also, Hophni and Phinehas, are dead. 
Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom! (2 Sam. 18 : 33). 
1 San is dead ; trouble not the Master (Luke 8 : 49). 
If thou hadst been here, my brother had not died (John 11 : 21). 
% bs. the faithful ——— at the ark, its fate was a matter of 
ualled importance 
2. Tot e — servant of Christ, the Master’s interests must be 


dea 

8. To the fai faithful Christian, the anxiety as to how the battle goes 
will be ter than any selfish fear for personal interests 

4. To the faithful watcher, the loss of ly vision will only make 
keener the se perception. 

6. To the faithful heart, it is more difficult to sit by the wayside 
waiting, than to be in the battle ey 

6. To the faithful soul that 7 waited, it is very bitter to have the 
messenger, in garments of humiliation, bring only news of defeat 
—but God knows! 


III, DYING FOR THE ARK. 
1. The Occasion of Eli’s Death : 


When he made mention of the ark . . . he fell. 
The chariot of Israel, and the horsemen soma 74 G Kings 13: 14). 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth (Psa. 1 
As for Ephraim . . their glory shal! flee iy! rhs a bird (Hos. 9:11). 
My people have ‘changed their glory (Jer. 2: 11). 
H. The Record of Eli’s Life: 


And he had judged Israel forty years. 
The Lord raised up judges, which delivered them (Tadg. 2: 16). 


Othniel . _ Judged Israel, and Went ont to war (Judg. 3: 10). 
And Deborah . . Judged Israel at that time (Judg. 4: 4). 
tt came to that Moses sat to judge the ple (Exod. 18: 13). 


pass . peop! 
To God, the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men (Heb. 12: 23). 
1. Greater than the sense of personal bereavement was the old 
riest's grief at the loss of the ark. 
2. Kinder than any earthly comforter was the Lord who called him 
away from his sorrows. 
8. Wiser than any human wisdom is He in whose shund are the 
issues of life and death. 
4. Stronger than evil, more pias than a father, over sadness, and 
sorrow, and pain ~God reigns! 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


AFFLICTION, 
1. Sorrow Came: 


To Adam and Eve for disobedience ee $: tah 17). 
To Jephthah for his rashness (Judg. 11: 

To Eli for his neglect (1 Sam. 4: 17). 

To Absalom for his rebellion (2 Sam. 18: 17). 

To Nebuchadnezzar for his idolatry (Dan. 4: 30), 
To Peter for his weakness (Mark 14 : 72). 


2. Sorrow Brings: 


Patience and experience (Rom. 5: 3). 
Humbleness before God (2 Chron, 33 : 12), 
Remembrance of God (Psa. 78 : 34, 35). 
Repentance for sin (Job 7 : 20). 
Everlasting life (Mark 10: 29, 30), 

An eterual weight of glory (2 Cor. 4:17). 


3. Comfort Comes: 


From the thought 
Of God’s justice (Psa. 103 : 6). 
Of his faithfulness (1 Cor. 10 : 13), 
Of his promise of aid (Isa. 35 : 4; Psa, 18 : 27). 
Of his promise of mercy (Isa. 49: 
Of his promise of comfort (Matt. 5: 4). 
God shall wipe away all tears (Rev. 7 : 17). 
Christ has overcome (John 16 ; 33). 
We are following in his steps (1 Pet. 2: 21). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The events which intervened 
between the last advance lesson of the last quarter and the 
first lesson of the present quarter were of great moment in 
the history of Israel as a nation. Samuel had become estab- 
lished as a prophet, receiving revelations from the Lord at 
Shiloh, and commencing the series of prophets more strictly 
so called (as in Acts 3: 24; 13: 20; Heb. 11: 32), and known 
from Dan to Beersheba. The campaign of Israel’s enemies 
had begun, which at last was to result in the plundering of 
the abode of the tabernacle for the first time in Israel’s his- 
tory as a nation—an event which served as a type and 
simile for the later prophets when foretelling other destruc- 
tions. The Philistines had defeated Israel in the battle of 
Eben-ezer, and Israel had brought the ark from Shiloh, that 
it might save them. At this point the present lesson opens, 

Tirme.—Bible margin, about B. C, 1141. 


Puiace.—First, the battle-ground, between Eben-ezer and 
Aphek ; afterward, Shiloh. 

Prersons.—The Philistines, Israel ; Hophni and Phinehas, 
sons of Eli, attending the ark in battle; a messenger, of the 
tribe of Benjamin; Eli, the priest. 

CrRcUMSTANCES.—A_ renewal of the battle, with fiercer 
bravery on the part of the Philistines; the defeat of Israel, 
the slaying of Hophni and Phinehas, and the capture of the 





ark; the carrying of the tidings to Eli, who sat watching, 


Aittlos eilietiog Te eee ee ae 





the latter’s falling back in terror, breaking his neck, and 
dying. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 10.—And the Philistines fought :, The period of Philis- 
tine oppression, spoken of in Judges 13:1, probably still 
continued. If, as there seems good reason te believe, the 
forty years of its duration extended to Samuel’s victory at 
Ebenezer (1 Sam. 7: 13), one-half of it had now passed 
(7:2). Israel was struggling to throw off this foreign yoke. 
The Philistines were fighting to maintain their supremacy. 
They fought with desperation, because the Israelites had 
been emboldened by the presence of the ark of God in their 
camp. The fame of the mighty deeds which God had 
wrought in Egypt and in the wilderness had reached their 
ears, and they feared lest they should themselves come 
under the dominion of those who had served them hitherto 
(vg. 8, 9).—And Israel was smitten: Defeated. When the 
Philistines speak of them (vs. 6, 9), they call them Hebrews, 
using the name which belonged to them as a nation among 
other nations (comp. 13: 3, 19; 14: 11, 21; 29:3); sowher 
they are contrasted with Egyptians, or Egyptians are speak- 
ing or are addressed (Gen. 40: 15; 41:12; 43:32; Exod. 
2:6, 11, 13; 3:18; 5:3); so when Jonah discloses his 
nationality to the heathen mariners (Jon. 1:9). The word 
means a native of the region beyond the Euphrates, and is 
first found in Genesis 14: 13, where it is applied to Abram, 
who had emigrated from that quarter. Israel was the sacred 
designation of the people, characterizing them as the people 
of God, and descended from the patriarch Jacob, to whom 
this name had been given by God himself (Gen. 32: 28). The 
ark, in which they confided, did not preserve them from 
inglorious and crushing defeat. And thus the prophets 
declare at a later period, to presumptuous sinners, that the 
temple would not save them (Jer. 7:3, 4), nor pious men 
who were among them (Ezek. 14: 14), nor the assumed 
presence of the Lord himself (Mic. 3:11). And our Lord 
affirms respecting those who continued obdurate under his 
own blessed ministry, that the abundance of their religious 
privileges would but aggravate their doom (Luke 10: 13, 14; 
13: 26, 27). Jehovah was not a mere tutelary God of Israel, 
who always espoused their cause, right or wrong. He pun- 
ishes their unfaithfulness and sin, as he had done in repeated 
instances before, by giving them up to the power of their 
enemies. And the fact that the sacred symbol of the ark 
was among them did not screen them from his righteous 
judgment.—And they fled each to his tents: Not to the camp, 
as on the preceding day (v. 3), and the tents which they had 
occupied as soldiers, for the rout was complete, and there 
was no hope of rallying for a fresh contest. But they dis- 
perse in their precipitate flight toward their several homes. 
The form of expression is retained from a period when the 
people still largely dwelt in tents (see Josh. 22: 4,6; Judg. 
7:8; 20:8; 2Sam. 20: 1).—And the slaughter was exceed- 
ingly great: This shows with what obstinate valor the Israel- 
ites contested the ground, at first, no doubt, encouraged by 
the hope of victory, and afterwards with the heroic determi- 
nation of guarding their most sacred treasure, the ark. In 
the previous engagement they had lost four thousand men 
(v. 2); now the carnage was much more frightfui still. 
Ancient wars were in large part conducted by hand-to-hand 
conflicts, and the sacrifice of human life was proportionally 
much greater than in modern warfare.—Footmen: No men- 
tion is made of cavalry; and the’ probability is that there 
were none among the Israelites, or they succeeded in escap- 
ing. 

Verse 11.—And the ark of God was taken: Idols are spoken 
of as captured in war and carried off as spoils, because these 
false deities are powerless to protect themselves or their wor- 
shipers (Isa. 46: 1, 2; Hos. 10: 5, 6). No doubt the Philis- 
tines attributed their victory to their own prowess, and to the 
might of their divinity. The ark was placed as a trophy in 
the house of their god (v. 2). But the prostration of Dagon 
before the ark, and the inflictions by which the Philistines 
were forced to send it back to the land of Israel, soon showed 
that it was from no weakness on the part of Jehovah that 
this sacred vessel fell into the hands of the Philistines. The 
real explanation is given in Psalm 78: 56-64; Jeremiah 
7:12; 26:6,9. It appears, further, from these passages 
just referred to, that the taking of the ark was not merely 
the loss of a sacred vessel, venerated from its hallowed asso- 
ciations. The ark was the symbol of Jehovah’s presence in 
the midst of his people. He dwe!t (v. 4) between the cheru- 
bim which overshadowed the golden mercy-seat that formed 
the lid or cover of the ark. It was there that the radiant 
Shekinah was manifested which betokened the divine glory. 
Within this ark were the tables of the covenant engraved 
by God’s own finger. The ark thus represented the throne 
of Jehovah, as the King of Israel, based on his holy law, 
which constituted his covenant with them. This covenant 
they had flagrantly broken. And in his righteous displeas- 
ure the Lord takes from them the symbol of his presence as 
an indication of the fact that his gracious presence is itself 
withdrawn from them, He forsook Shiloh, and he forsook 
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Israel. The tabernacle was no longer God’s dwelling-place 
after the removal of the ark. And hence even after its 
return to the land of Israel it was not taken back to Shiloh, 
nor replaced again the Mosaic tabernacle. It was not until 
the people had returned to God by a hearty repentance and 
a genuine seeking after him, that the ark was once more 
brought forth from its obscurity, and God’s dwelling was 
again established in the midst of Israel on Mount Zion 
(2Sam.6:17).—And Eli’s two sons died, Hophni and Phinehas : 
They had accompanied the ark (v. 4) as its custodians or 
bearers, and may very likely have lost their lives in defend- 
ing it. Wicked men may sometimes be found fighting for a 
righteous cause. This event had been foretold to Eli as a 
sign of other attendant calamities (2: 34). 

Verse 12.—And a man of Benjamin: Within the borders 
of which tribe the battle was fought; Jewish tradition says 
it was Saul, apparently for no better reason than that he 
belonged to this tribe-—Ran from the ranks: Or from the 
army as marshalled on the field of battle — And came to Shiloh 
on that day: A man could run from Aphek or Eben-ezer 
(v. 1), the scene of the battle, to Shiloh in a few hours.— 

ith his clothes rent: Compare Genesis 37: 34; Leviticus 
10:6; Ezra9: 3.—And earth upon his head : Compare Joshua 
7:6; 2 Samuel 13:19; Job 2: 12; in token of profound 
grief and humiliation. : 

Verse 13.—And he came, and lo, Eli was sitting upon the 
throne: The Hebrew term denotes a covered seat or an ele- 
vated chair with a canopy over it, such as distinctively 
belonged to him as judge or high-priest, and as befitted his 
rank. This was placed for him by the wayside, on the street, 
and, as appears from verse 18, by the gate at the entrance of 
the city, where public business was ordinarily transacted, and 
popular assemblies held, but where he was now watching, on 
the lookout for the earliest possible intelligerfce.—For his 
heart was trembling for the ark of God: The ark had always led 
the way to victory heretofore (Num. 10: 35).. It had opened 
the way through the Jordan, and cast down the walls of 
Jericho. It had been taken to the neighborhood of the army 
in the war against Gibeah (Judg. 20: 27, 28). The same 
was subsequently the case in the siege of Rabbah (2 Sam. 
2:11). It was not, therefore, because it was unusual or 
wrong for the ark to be taken to the battle-field. It was not 
that he distrusted the power of Him whose presence went 
with the ark. But the warning voice of the man of God was 
ringing in hisears. Ie knew that judgment was impending, 
and he could not repress the anxiety which he felt. 

Verse 15.—LHis eyes stood: Were fixed, stationary, instead 
of turning promptly to every object of vision which presented 
itself, as the eyes of one possessed of sight.—And he was not 
able to see: His failure of sight from extreme age is referred 
to as explaining why he first became aware of the presence 
of the messenger from hearing the outcry of distress and 
alarm inthe city. — 

Verse 17.—Messenger: The Hebrew word almost invari- 
ably has the sense of a bearer of glad tidings, but is here excep- 
tionally used of a messenger of love. His dreadful tale is 
told in a few words, each new particular more distressing 
than the preceding, until the climax is reached in the 
announcement of the capture of the ark. 

Verse 18.—The venerable man heard the direful message 
through with growing pain and horror. He bore tranquilly 
the news of disaster and defeat, which was not only galling 
to his feelings as a patriot, but which portended further 
oppression and servitude; he maintained his composure 
when his fatherly heart was crushed by the intelligence of 
the death of both his sons; but when he heard that the ark 
was taken, comprehending, as he did, that this meant the 
Lord’s desertion of his people, and knowing why he had 
deserted them, the good old high-priest, who had so often 
stood before that ark to intercede for Israel and make atone- 
ment for them, could bear no more. He swooned com- 
pletely away, and, falling backward from his seat, broke his 
neck and died. Eli seems to have been a good and reually 
pious man. He was more deeply concerned for the honor of 
God and his kingdom than for his most precious interests 
beside. He showed in a touching manner his resignation to 
the declared will of God even when it wounded him most 
keenly. is great fault, and the chief spring of the calami- 
ties which kefel himself and his house, was his neglect to con- 
trol his children, and suffering them not altogether without 
remonstrance, but without any such effectual restraint as he 
should have exercised, to go to the lengths that they did in 
wickedness.— Forty years: The Septuagint has twenty; but 
it is plain that the common text is correct, or Eli would have 
been seventy-eight years old when he began to be judge. 





FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


One of the greatest skeptics France has ever produced was 
ence heard to say to the devout Pascal: “If I had your 
principles, I would be a better man.” He received this for 
a reply: “ Begin with being a better man, and you will soon 
have my principles.” Herein lies the whole secret of suc- 
cess in the rearing of children: There is no mechanical 


‘ Zschylus, in his Agamemnon, “directing their ways accord- 
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system of rules which can be promuigated for all, and then | 
reposed upon in every case. Family government resides in | 
the governor, whoever he may be at the moment: sometimes | 
the children govern the parents, and sometimes parents 
govern the children: and whichever it is, we may be sure 
the thing is done not by theoretic principles, but by a subtle 
personal power producing personal subjection. 

In teaching the lesson to-day, the entire history of Eli’s 
household will have to come into the discussion. The 
tragedy of the old man’s death, and the miserable end of the 
sons, will better serve as an illustration of the sure result of 
mistakes committed through a lengthened course of years. | 
So now a mere grouping together of a few observatiors will 
help us in analysis. 

1. In disorderly families it is likely that both parents 
and children will have to divide the blame, If affection 
does not lie at the base of all the association under the 
home roof, then each in turn will feel the want, and will 
show it. Classic fable relates that Vulcan constructed as his 
first work at the forge, a throne of gold, which he declared 
was for his mother Juno to sit upon: the moment she placed 
herself on it, however, she found herself unable to move. 
The gods tried to set her at liberty by breaking the chains 
that held her to the seat; but they failed, for the hard- 
hearted son alone had power to unloose the links. Then he 
explained his conduct; he said his reverence was like her 
care, for his cold mother had never loved him, and he had 
never known affection in his obedience. 

2. When children grow up into vicious courses, it is wise 
for parents to try to change the temptations which injured 
them. That will perhaps keep others from a like ruin. 
“Tell me,” once said a gentlemen to a drunkard, as he urged 
him to reform,—“ tell me where it was you took your earliest 
steps in this terrible career.” And the man replied, “ At my 
father’s table; before I had left home to become a clerk I 
had learned to love drink for its own sake; the first drop I 
ever tasted was handed me by my mother, who calls me now 
a sot, and calls herself a martyr.” 

3. When God sends a warning, it will not do just to settle 
down into a discouraged apathy, and consider it resignation. 
Two things in the chapter previous to that which we are 
studying will have to be taken with this. The young Sam- 
uel must have had many misgivings in his heart before he 
could transmit to Eli the awful message with which he had 
been charged (3: 18). A dreadful blow was to fall upon 
him. But the child did his duty; and the old man settles 
back into what some would consider a very exemplary state 
of mind (3: 1). Not an effort to ward off judgment, not a 
deprecation, not a prayer! Why, even the heathen king of 
Nineveh did better than that (Jon. 3: 5-10). We think 
much more nobly of David, for he tried to keep up to the 
very last (2*Sam. 12: 22). Christian parents, ‘when they 
discover peril close ahead, should rise with most energetic 
means of interposition in behalf of those whom they profess 
to love. 

4. In considering the matter of home government, we 
must remember that the children have some rights, No one 
principle is lodged in a boy’s mind by nature more deeply 
than that of a strict and irrevocable justice. He wants the 
chance of time or opportunity to be heard, in any case of 
trouble; he feels that he has the inalienable right to make 
his righteousness appear, if it can be done. Hence the need 
of quiet, and reflection, and calmness in all kinds of disci- 
pline. That is what renders parental government trust- 
worthy. “How doth the destiny of families,” exclaims 


ing to justice, always produce good children. But ancient 
insolence is wont to generate new insolence, to the mischief 
of mortals some time or another, whenever the appointed day 
comes.” A lady once consulted the moralist Johnson upon 
the degree of wickedness to be attached to her son’s having 
stolen some apples out of a neighbor’s orchard. “ Madam,” 
said he, with rather more of his ponderous solemnity than 
usual, “it depends a good deal on the weight of the boy; 
my school-fellow David Garrick, who was always of small 
size, robbed a dozen trees with impunity: but the first time 
[ climbed up into the midst of the apples, for I was a very 
heavy boy, the bough broke with me, and that was, called a 
judgment ; I have always supposed since that this must have 
been one of the reasons why Justice was represented as hold- 
ing a huge pair of scales.” It is likely that the old gentle- 





man, with deep sympathy for childhood, was doing a little 
something to mitigate the expected retributions, and was try- 
ing tolsnggest that boys were not all exactly alike. 
5. Ideas are yet influential in the training of even the | 
stubbornest of children, and even the vainest. There is a | 
power in family instruction, and parents are to teach their | 
children what is right and honest and decent, and of good | 
report. It is folly to think that young people are without 
reflection ; no being on this footstool is more logical than a | 
child, in rushing out its notions into execution. One of the | 
greatest instructors England ever knew left this published 
sentiment behind him when he died: “Acts grow out of | 
thoughts. If a man’s thinking be confined to trifling objects | 
his acts will correspond. So of religious belief. If a Chris- | 
tian’s faith be strong and ardent, a vitality will be imparted | 


to all he does. Pure doctrine, honestly held, begets a pure 


| life ; looseness in doctrine is followed by looseness in living, 


the world over.” Perhaps the time will come, in which 
people will cease foolishly to object that the hearts and habits 
of children ought to be allowed, especially in religious 
matters, to grow up unbiased. But that time has not arrived 
yet; and we must just keep on repeating Coleridge's familiar 
story in his table-talk. He says that Thelwall declared it to 
be unfuir to influence a young mind by inculcating opinions 
before it came to such years of discretion as to be able to 


| judge for itself. Awhile afterwards, he showed him his 


little dooryard, and told him it was his “botanical garden” 
which he considered very precious. “Why, how so?” 
inquired his friend, “it is all covered with weeds.” With 
that quiet preaching manner of his, the philosopher 
answered, “Oh, it is because the land has not yet come to 
Years of discretion and choice; I thought it unfair to pre- 
judice the garden towards roses and strawberries, but the 
weeds took the liberty to grow.” 

6. A proper measure of permissions should be mingled 
with the restrictions which the family sovereignty imposes. 
That is, when the old child-notion of perfect liberty, which 
is very near to perfect license, is disturbed by the necessities 
of social and domestic order, then a fresh notion should be 
constructed in its place. Some of us in our New England 
childhood used to wonder why, among the “ forbiddings” 
and the “requirings” of a Catechism so venerable as ours, 
“the next thing to inspiration,” there had not been intro- 
duced a few, just a few, “permittings,” so as to afford an 
outlet for animal spirits in rustic surroundings where noise 
did no special injury. It helped this questioning disposition 
when some one gave us Quarles’ Emblems, and we heard the 
dry old teacher saying at the foot of a picture: “If thy son 
be given to lavish company, endeavor to stave him off with 
lawful recreations ; the discretion of a father often prevents 
the destruction of a child.” Those who are familiar with 
the autobiography of Goethe will perhaps fecollect with 
what energy he exclaims, after recounting some painful 
frettings of parental discipline he himself endured, “If 
elderly persons wish to play the pedagogue properly, they 
should neither prohibit nor render disagreeable to a young 
man anything which gives him an innocent pleasure,:of 
whatever kind it may be, unless, at the same time, they have 
something else te put in its place, or can contrive a 
substitute.” 

7. The time for making impressions upon the minds and 
the hearts of children comes much earlier than many parents 
seem to suppose. It is really impossible to believe that even 
the tenderest hours of infancy are without value. Children 
notice the habits of those who care for them before they 
notice anything else whatsoever. The principle of authority 
is the first to be recognized. When we were children, it was 
publicly proclaimed that horses had to be “broken” before 
they. could be driven with safety; along came a man by 
the name of Rarey—let all respectable horses praise his 
memory !|—he tanght and proved that the thing to be done 
was to instruct the animal, and show him kindly that he was 
simply mistaken in imagining he was to have his own way 
or remaic. his own master. But even Jean Paul Richter 
asserts: “ Either the will must be broken in childhood, or 
the heart in old age.” Let the will be guided and controlled, 
not broken at all, and the heart will thereafter be safe. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

There is no bright side to this lesson. It is not given for 
its brightness; it is given for its shade. But there is some- 
thing to be learned out of darkness. Gloom has its teach- 
ings; such teachings as light could not give. Warnings are 
quite as important as encouragements in their way. An 
obvious teaching of this lesson—with its story of a recreant 
people and an unfaithful priest, and the consequences of their 
course to both people and priest—is this warning: 


UNFAITHFULNESS BRINGS DISASTER. 
1. A Symbol Cannot Protect (vs. 10, 11). 


2. Anxiety Cannot Avert (vs. 12-17). 
3. Despairing Cannot Restore (v. 18). 


1. A SYMBOL CANNOT PROTECT. 

And Israel was smitten. . . . And the ark of God was taken 
(vs. 10, 11). The ark of God was a symbol of God’s presence; 
a symbol of his presence as a covenant-keeping God. It 
was a symbol which he himself had appointed. It could not 
have been improved on as a symbol; yet, at the best, it was 
but a symbol. God's protection of his people was conditioned 


| om the fidelity of his people; and when his people were 


unfaithful, the symbol of his presence could not secure to 
them the results of fidelity. The very symbol could fall 
into the hands of the enemy, when an unfaithful people were 
in a contest to which their transgressions alone had brought 
them. There is no symbol which can itself protect. A man 
may die a wretched and shameful death hugging acrucifix to 
his bosom, or with a Bible next to his heart. A certificate of 
church-membership will not prove @ passport to heaven, nor 
a guard against dangers on earth. Repeating prayers wil] 
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not shield one from temptation, nor deliver one from evil. 
The waters of baptism, and the bread and wine of the Holy 
Communion, cannot make unfaithfulness fidelity, nor can they 
prove # guard to him who proves faithless. There was 
never a more sacred symbol than the ark of the covenant, yet 
the Israelites, when they were recreant to duty, fell before 
their enemies in the very presence of that ark; and the ark 
fell with them. What symbol can, in itself, prove a surer 
protection than that? Ifaman wants the results of faithful- 
ness, he must be faithful. 


2 ANXIETY CANNOT AVERT. 

Eli sat upon a seat by the wayside watching: for his heart 
trembled for the ark of God... . The messenger . . . said, 
Israel is fled before the Philistines, . . . thy two sons also... 
are dead, and the ark of God is taken (vs. 13-17). If Eli had 
been faith-filled and faithful, he would not have had any 
anxiety about the ark of God; his heart would not have 
trembled in dread of any approaching disaster. It was 
because he had not been true, and because he knew that 
Israel was faithless, that he feared the consequences of neg- 
lect and transgression. But his anxious trembling lessened 
those consequences not a whit; averted no peril from Israel, 
from his sons, from the ark he had been set to guard. 
Anxiety in itself never averts evil. Dreading the harvest of 
sinning does not change the sure progress of growth and 
fruitage from the seed which has been sown. If trembling 
hearts and fearful minds could prove a safeguard, many an 
evil-doer, who has already met his sad deserts, would have 
gone scot-free ; and many another, who is now in mental tor- 
ture, would find an immunity which he does not hope for. 
God is not mocked by a remorseful anxiety ; nor does he ever 
mistake it for submissive penitence. 


&% DESPAIRING CANNOT RESTORE. 


And it came to pass, when he made mention of the ark of God, 
that he fell from off the seat backward: . . . and his neck brake, 
and he died (v.18). It seemed to Eli that he had nothing 
else to live for now. And things did look dark. But Eli’s 
despair did not restore the ark to Israel, did not change 
defeat to victory, did not bring back his dead sons to life 
again; nor did it restore the sheen to his own tarnished 
name. It was no credit to Eli to despair, in that darkest 
hour of his misused life. His death gave him no place like 
Samson’s in the inspired record of the heroes of faith. When 
Samson saw that his life had proved a failure, he turned to 
God in dependent, trustful faith, and asked that his poor 
wreck of a life might be used to the honor of God’s name, 
and to the overthrow of God’s enemies; and so he died to a 
better purpose than he had lived. But Eli having neglected 
his life duties, simply gave up his life, or lost it, in despair. 
That act neither honored God nor improved his own record. 
It is one thing to put the wreck of a life at God’s service; it 
is a very different thing to give the wreck of a life to despair. 
The poorest thing in the world to do in the hour of greatest 
gloom, is todespair. Itis no credit to the one who despairs. 
It can prove of no service to anybody else. Whatever has 
happened, no good can come of despairing. If you should 
ever be in as bad a case as Eli’s, at least see to it that you im- 
prove on his record—by not breaking your neck in despair. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


In God’s hands Samuel proved to be mightier than Samson. 
For with Samson, God only began to deliver the Israelites, 
while with Samuel he gave to them a complete deliverance. 
Our lesson opens in the midst of the first battle for freedom 
that is recorded after the death of Samson. The beginning 
of the battle was not encouraging to the Israelites. On the 
first day they retired from before their enemies with a loss 
of four thousand men. Their defeat was to them a surprise. 
Now that God was once more making himself known in 
Israel, through the lips of young Samuel, the people had 
expected a different result. The elders of Israel asked the 
question : “ Wherefore hath the Lord smitten us to day before 
the Philistines?” In answer to their own question, they 
turned, not toward God, but toward the ark, for help. They 
remembered its wonderful history, They recalled how the 
waters of the Jordan were divided at its approach, and how 
the walls of Jericho fell down after they had been encom- 
passed by it for seven days. Their faith was fixed upon the 
ark, rather than upon God ; for they said: “Let us fetch the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord out of Shiloh unto us, that, 
when it cometh among us, i¢ may save us out of the hand of 
our enemies.” They seem to have thought, that if the ark 
were in their midst, God would be compelled in defense of 
his own glory to smite the Philistines. Thus, as it were, 
they put the ark in pawn, in order that God might be forced 
to redeem it. 

The teacher should point out, first, the fact that Hophni 
and Phinehas, who, as custodians of the ark, should have 
prevented such a desecration of its sanctity, readily lent 
themselves to the scheme. And, second, the effect of its 
being brought into camp, both upon the Israelites and the 
Philistines. At its coming the Israelites shouted “so that 
the earth rang again,” and the Philistines, when they 





understood the cause of the shouting, were afraid ; “ for they and earth was upon his head. “The man came in hastily, 


said, God is come into the camp.” 
the truth, and showed that they feared the God of Israel—the 
God that had smitten the Egyptians with all the plagues of 
the wilderness. They were fearful that now they would 
come into bondage to the Israelites even as the Israelites 
had been in bondage to themselves. Exhorting each other 
to quit themselves like men, the Philistines prepared for 
battle with the courage of despair. Their very fear of the 
result strengthened them for the conflict. The courage of 
despair was better than the courage of a false faith. In our 
lesson we shall see of how little avail was the faith of the 
Israelites in the ark. 


the issue of which was unexpected both to victors and 
vanquished. Both the Israelites and the Philistines placed 
too much stress upon the presence of the ark in the camp of 
Israel. 

1. The battle lost. “The Philistines fought, and the 
Israelites were smitten,” etc. The Philistines appear to 
have begun the attack. They seem to have seized that 
opportune moment for surprise, when their foe was over- 
confident, and not quite ready for beginning the battle him- 
self. Concerning the result, note: (1.) That the rout of 
the Israelites was complete. “They fled every man to his 
tent.” They did not return into camp, as they did after the 
loss of the four thousand, but each man went to his own 
home. Instead of the great triumph which they were 
expecting, they met with a worse than Bulli Run defeat. 
The army of the Israelites was completely scattered. (2.) 
That the slaughter was great. “For there fell of Israel 
thirty thousand footmen.” Thus dearly did the Israelites 
suffer for their false faith in the ark of God as a protecticn. 

2. The ark captured. “And the ark of God was taken.” 
In order that the Israelites might never again put that faith 
in the ark, which they ought to put in himself, God not only 
suffered his people to be signally defeated, but, also, allowed 
the ark, hitherto kept so sacred, to fall into the hands of the 
Philistines. The ark was lessdesecrated by being with them 
than by being worshiped by the Israelites. God will no 
longer help the church that exalts ceremonies above worship, 
symbols above faith, and creeds above salvation. Hezekiah 
had to destroy the brazen serpent because the people were 
offering incense to it. There are some who now bow down 
to the cross, rather than to Him who suffered upon it. If 
the Church ever is led to suffer a shameful defeat, it will be 
when God rebukes its faith in externals, in some such signal 
way as when he gave his ark into the possession of the Phi- 
listines. Says the Burleburger Bible: “If we only preach 
about him, teach, hear, talk, discuss, and dispute about him ; 
take his name into our mouth, but will not let him work or 
show his power in us, he will no more help us than the ark 
helped the Israelites.” 

3. The priests slain. “The two sons of Eli, Hophni and 
Phinehas, were slain.” Judgment at last overtook these 
wicked priests. They had been affectionately remonstrated 
with by their father in regard to their evil conduct. It is 
most probable, also, that the words of the “man of God,” 
concerning their own fate had been repeated to them, so that 
they had been fully warned. They were given time to 
repent, but they would not listen, and, at last, the stroke of 
judgment fell upon them. Their rank and position did not 
screen them. They had the ark in charge at the time of 
their death, but that fact was no protection. In the case of 
Nadab and Abihu, as well as in that of Hophni and Phine- 
has, we have an impressive illustration of the fact, that for 
those who sin wilfully, after they have received a knowledge 
of the truth,“ there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but 
a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation.” To those who persist in sin our God is at last a 
consuming fire. 

Il. Trembling for the Ark.—We turn from the battle-field 
to the city, and note: 

1. The waiting priest. The aged Eli sits by the gate lead- 
ing into the inner court of the temple, where he will be 
likely to hear the first news from the scene of conflict. It is 
to be observed, that he did not share in the fate of the Israel- 
ites in the presence of the ark. Not only was he not sure 
that ihrough its being with them the Israelites would tri- 
umph, but “his heart trembled for the ark of God.” He 
was afraid that some disaster would happen to it. He sat by 
the gate “watching,” for the news that he dreaded to hear. 
He had the feeling that the ark was being used in a way that 
God could not approve. And yet he had suffered the ark to 
be taken! In this, asin other things, he “ restrained not” his 
sons. He, therefore, was just as responsible for the result as 
the sons themselves. Perhaps his own responsibility in the 
matter was one of the reasons why his heart trembled. 

2. The news told. (1.) Tothecity. “ When the man came 
into the city, and told it, all the city cried out.” There was 
a universal cry of anguish—an Oriental wail of mournin;, 
that was carried to the ears of the anxious priest. (2.) To 
the priest. Had Eli’s eyes not been dim, he would have had 
no need to inquire as to the nature of the outcry made in the 
city. He would have seen from the aspect of the messenger 
that the news was woeful ; for the man’s garments were rent, 


a 


In their fear they told | 





and told Eli.” There was no attempt to break the news 
gently, but the items of disaster were rained down like blows 
upon the head of the aged priest. There were four items in 
all—each item increasing in anguish, until the climax was 
reached in the announcement that the ark of God was taken. 

III. Dying for the Ark.—“ And it came to pass, that when 
he made mention of the ark of God, that he fell from off his 
seat backward by the side of the gate, and his neck brake, 
and he died.” Eli bore up under the tidings of the flight 
and the slaughter of Israel, and even when he was told of 


| the death of his sons, but at the mention of the taking of the 
ark his fortitude gave way. 
I. The Ark Taken.—In the case before us we have a battle | 


It is evident that the priest 
thought more of the ark than even of his sons. His neck 
was broken by his fall, but his heart was broken before he 
fell. To him, no doubt, the taking of the ark seemed an irre- 
trievable national calamity With the ark gone, the cove- 
nant with Jehovah appeared to have been wrested from 
Israel ; and what was there now to prevent the nation from 
being destroyed by its enemies? In asense, therefore, it may 
be true that Eli also relied too much upon the ark of God. 

And now let the teacher enforce the truth, that God can 
use one event to accomplish many things. By the defeat of 
Israel he brought about: 1. The fulfillment of the prophecy. 
that Hophni and Phinehas should perish in one day. Thus 
he inflicted judgment upon them for causing the offering of 
the Lord to be abhorred. 2. The revelation that in the ark 
itself there was no power. By its loss he taught the people 
that they must trust in himself, and not in any mere symbol 
of his presence. 3. The chastisement of Eli for not having 
restrained his sons as he should have done. Itis easy enough 
to see the magnitude of the mistake that Eli committed, and 
to see the justice of his punishment. But it is not so easy for 
other fond parents now to see that in indulging their chil- 
dren, instéad of putting a proper restraint upon them, they 
are enacting the same folly, and preparing for themselves 
and their children a like judgment. Neither is it easy for 
the children to see why they should be wholesomely 
restrained. And in this lesson the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to show that in the end nothing isso cruel as thought- 
less and ill-judged humoring of children. The fact is, God 
holds the parent responsible for not restraining his children 
when they make themselves vile. He will have to suffer 
with them if he does not do so. How wisely to restrain the 
child, and yet keep summer in his heart, is the problem that 
is before every Christian parent. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There are in this lesson two prominent truths which you 
cannot teach too often. They are quite within the compre- 
hension of a primary class. You would do well to print 
them on the board at the commencement of this lesson. 
After giving the narrative, you can let the children them- 
selyes show how they are exemplified. (1.) God’s word is 
sure. (2.) Sin brings sorrow. 

The chosen prophet—To whom did God once speak in the 
night? With what aged priest did Samuel live? Why was 
Samuel afraid to tell Eli, in the morning, all that God had 
said to him? Did he tell him? Our lesson to-day is of 
what took place twenty years after, when God did just what 
he told Samuel he would do. What people put Samson in 
prison and hated him because he killed so many? It was 
because the people of Israel had forgotten God, that he let 
the Philistines rule over them so long. When Samuel had 
grown to be a man, and all the people knew that he was a 
prophet, they fought against the Philistines, but they were 
conquered, and four thousand were killed. God was keep- 
ing his own word; he told Moses, hundreds of years before, 
to say to the people, “If ye will not hearken unto me, and 
will not do all these commandments, ye shall be slain before 
your enemies.” 

T he captured ark.—A fter the first battle, some of the people 
said, “ Let us take the ark with us into the camp, and our 
enemies will not dare fight against us, and God will give us 
the victory.” Was it right to touch the ark unless God told 
them todo so? Could the golden box, or the angels of gold 
on the lid, or the covering cf blue, save them, unless they 
prayed to God, and put their trust in him? what place 
was the ark kept? They sent to Shiloh, and Eli’s two sons 
and some others brought the ark to the soldiers’ camp near 
to the spot where the enemy were making ready for battle. 
When the Israelites saw the ark, they all shouted so that 
the earth rang again. The Philistines asked what the 
shouting meant; when they knew, they were afraid, and 
said, “ God is come into the camp.” They had heard of the 
great, true God, how he had delivered his people, and sent 
plagues and destruction upon their enemies, They knew 
they must fight bravely or die, and their leaders cried, “ Be 
strong; quit yourselves like men, O ye Philistines.” How 
fiercely they fought ; the Israelites were afraid, dying and 
dead lay all around; thirty thousand footmen were killed ; 
Eli’s sons both were slain, and the precious ark of God was 
taken by the Philistines ; the army was broken up, and great 
crowds of soldiers ran in confusion, every way, each mang 
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trying to get to his own house. What sorrow and trouble 
sin brought to all the people of Israel ! 

The aged priest.—Where was Eli when the ark was gone 
from Shiloh, and with it his two sons? Poor old man! He 
sat on his high seat, near the tabernacle by the wayside, 
waiting, watching, with sightless eyes. He was full of fear and 
trouble, anxious for the people, anxious about his sons, but, 
most of all, “his heart trembled for the ark of God.” Think 
of him, God’s old, worn-out, tired servant, sitting where he 
had judged Israel and worshiped in the holy place for forty 
years, alone, blind, distressed, because the holiest of all, the 
ark he had loved and watched; was gone,.and in danger of 
capture by Israel’s enemies. 

The swift messenger—There arose a great noise and 
uproar; the whole city seemed crying out. A messenger had 
come, running at his topmost speed, bearing news of the bat- 
tle. As he ran through the city, he told the tidings, sad 
enough they all knew when they saw him; but blind Eli 
could not see the torn garment, the eager, sad face, the dust 
onthe man’s head,—the sign of mourning and death. “Iam 
he that came out of the army ; I fled to-day out of the army.” 
“ What is there done, my son?” asked Eli. Do you know 
the four dreadful things he told? Any one was enough to 
have broken the old priest’s heart. “Israel is fled before the 
Philistines; there has been a great slaughter among the 
people ; thy two sons are dead ; the ark of God is taken.” 

The stricken father—No answer from the stricken man. 
He heard every word; he realized the shame and disgrace 
that were on the people; he remembered that God had said 
they should flee before their enemits if they sinned against 
him. To flee meant to die; and‘he knew that somewhere 
among the dead, on the bloody battle-ground, lay his two life- 
less sons,—priests, who should have stayed by him and kept 
the ark, praying while the battie went on, that the God of 
Israel would give to his own people the victory. He heard 
it all; but when the last words came, “the ark of God is 
taken,” it was too much—he fell backward from his high 
seat, heavy and helpless; his neck was broken, and he died. 
Was there ever a more dreadful story of sin and God’s pun- 
ishment of disobedience? Almost one hundred years Eli 
had lived and served God; and then, because of his people’s 
and his children’s sin, he died—blind, broken-hearted. Was 
it also because of any sin of his own? Whatdoes our golden 
text say? If he had taught his sons to love and honor God 
as he himself did, would they have died a death of shame, 
and he a death of sorrow? Did he teach them to obey the 
fifth commandment ? 

The disobedient sons—If Eli’s sons did not honor God, 
would they be likely to honor their father? What is the 
promise with the fifth commandment? In how many ways 
in this story can you see that God’s word is sure? To how 
many did sin bring sorrow? Could anybody count them all? 
How many soldiers were slain in battle? What became ot 
the mothers and little children left at home? Did they suf- 
fer too? Was it for any wickedness the little ones had done, 
that they knew how to cry from hunger and want before 
they learned to talk? That is one of the dreadful things 
about sin: one sin casts trouble over the hearts and lives or 
others. Eli’s sons had perished. When their father was 
dead, were there others to grieve over their fate? Surely 
there were some to feel the shame when two priests of the 
Lord died in sin ; their father died because of his distress, 
If those sons, wounded and’dying, could have chosen, would 
they not have wished that their father had not let them have 
their own way, but had punished them as little children, 
when they did wrong? How ought you to feel when your 
parents correct you, and, if need be, have to punish, to make 
you willing and wise to obey, and to do what is right? 
Where was Samuel all this time? Try and find out more 
about him by next week’s lesson. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Whose death was occasioned by the loss of the ark? (Title.) 
What was the must prominent sin of his life? (Golden Text.) 

Did Eli attempt to restrain his sons, or did he not? (1 Sam. 
2: 23.) Why was he charged with their sins when they 
refused to heed his remonstrance? (1 Sam. 2: 29; Num. 15: 
$1.) What was his first failure in dealing with these sons? 
(Prov. 22: 6.) Is every unsanctified life to be attributed to 
lack of early religious government, or does this law some- 
times fail? Name one who held himself answerable for the 
piety of his whole house. (Josh. 24: 15.) How can a 
pious home be secured? (Gen. 18: 19; 1 Sam. 1: 21; 2 Tim. 
8: 15.) How did Eli’s sin affect the prosperity of the nation ? 
(1 Sam. 2: 24; Deut. 28: 15.) Whatdid he regard as the 
most heinous element in the sins of his sons? (1 Sam. 2: 25; 
Num. 15: 30.) Is the guilt of a sinner made greater by 
reason of influential position, or is. it not? (1 Sam. 2: 17; 
Mal. 2: 7,8.) Give examples of public punishment visited 
upon public men, (Num, 20: 12; Ley. 10: 1-3.) Was the 
’ battle of the Philistines at Ebenezer before or after Samson’s 
death? Was it, or was it not, a result of Eli’s sin? Does 
the introduction to the narrative indicate that it was by the 
command of God, or in fulfillment of his word? (4: 1.) 





Describe the first contest. What false hope of salvation do 
many entertain? (vs. 3-6.) Give other examples of miscon- 
ception in seeking God’s favor? (1 Sam. 15: 21, 22; Matt. 
15: 8.) Is it by the multiplication of Bibles, or by the 
increase of piety, that the kingdoms of this world are to be 
won for Christ? How do the worldly regard every sign of 
the Omnipotent’s presence? (vs. 7, 8.) Show two effects of 
fear. (v. 9; Josh. 2: 11.) Explain the diversity. What 
quality must be present in that fear which is the beginning 
of wisdom? On what condition had God promised victory 
to Israel? What regard did he pay to the presence of the 
ark of the covenant? (v. 10.) What is a covenant? Why 
did he permit a greater slaughter than in the former engage- 
ment? What may we hope to gain by fighting with the 
letter without the spirit of God’s word? (v. 11.) What 
position will every man who neglects his early duties be 
compelled to take? (vs. 12,13.) Could Eli have prevented 
the loss of the ark, or could he not? In what order were 
the four disasters announced to him? (vs. 14-17.) Which 
one of the four affected him most seriously? (v. 18.) What 
does this fact indicate concerning his spiritual condition? 
Relate briefly the story of the ark until its return to Kirjath- 
jearim, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE STRICKEN PRIEST. 





WHEN ELI HEARD THE MESSAGB, 
ISRAEL IS FLED, 
MANY ARE SLAIN, 
THY SONS ARE DEAD, 
THE ARK IS TAKEN, 


HE FELL BACKWARD AND DIED. 





SIN ENTERED... AND DEATH BY SIN. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“My heart was heavy and sad.” 

“My sin is great, my strength is weak.” 
“T’ve found a balm in sorrow.” 

“ Oh, the bitter pain and sorrow.” 


“ Cast thy burden on the Lord.” . 


“T am so glad that our Father in heaven.” 
“Go, bury thy sorrow.” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The interpretation of verse 10, in its Oriental senses, is, of 
course, to be had from a reading of verse 9. This verse 10 
gives an instance of Oriental emphasis in brevity, and pre- 
sents one of those logical contradictions which confuse 
nobody in such a clear matter of fact, but puzzle people 
unnecessarily when they occur, as they often do in the Bible, 
in places that bear more closely upon theological matters. 

As to the brief emphasis, the first clause, rendered in its 
English force, would be: “ And the Philistines made war in 
earnest.” Then the rest is clear enough as it stands. The 
contradiction just spoken of lies between the statements 
“they fled every man into his tent” and “there was a very 
great slaughter;” but no reader is foolish enough to be mis- 
led here, and it would be well to remember that the Bible is 
full of just such contradictory expressions in the parts that 
are too frequently considered (by those who rely upon dis- 
jointed proof-texts) as statements made with logical accuracy 
for dialectic purposes. “They fled every man into his tent ” 
is not necessarily to be taken literally, even after allow- 
ing for the thirty thousand slain. It is the common and 
regular expression for an utter rout and dispersion, even 
though the tents had been captured bythe enemy. In John 
7:18, “And every man went unto his own house” is a 
parallel expression, and altogether Oriental. It means only 
that the assembly dispersed entirely. So here, the man of 
Benjamin that ran out of the army to Eli, was one of the 
fugitives (v. 16), and yet a messenger (v. 17), and, of course, 
one of those who “fled every man into his tent.” 

To sum up this phase of Oriental narrative, each incident 
is graphically seized upon and told by itself, in strong lan- 
guage, just as if it was the only incident that ever occurred 
in the world, and the transition is made from incident to 
incident by leaps of the attention. 

No Bible reader needs to have explained to him that the 
rent clothes and the earth upon the head were a sign of grief 
and humiliation in the last degree. The same customs have 
lingered almost.or quite to the present day. Among the 
lower orders I have known both used as signs of mourning 
for the dead. But passions and feelings of a strong nature 
are not very carefully separated in the East; and the rend- 
ing of garments and casting dust on the head would be quite 
as apt to follow a pecuniary loss as the loss of personal liberty. 
I once saw a man rend his clothes (just a little), and tear his 
hair (just a little in reality, but very much in pfetense), 
because an excess of his freight over the bill of lading was 





thrown into the sea by the captain of an Austrian steamer. 
As the mourner was standing on the stairway let down 
the side of the ship to the water, he could not get any dust 
to put on his head; but he could scarcely have been more 
violent in his gestures or/more piteous in his cries, if his 


family had been murdered before him. 


In fact, in generalizing about such matters, “every writer 
on Eastern countries feels the difficulty of being accurate, 
where there is so little intellectual discipline and still less 
moral principle ”—as an eminent missionary in Persia once 
wrote. When we consider that the Orientals have general 
verbs which express any violent feeling, without discriminat- 
ing between rage, fear, reverence, or disdafn, it will be seen 
how different their ideas are. For example, in Psalm 4: 4, 
the words for “Stand in awe, and sin not,” were translated 
into the Septuagint, and then quoted in Ephesians 4: 26 as 
“Be ye angry, and sin not;” neither the Greek nor the 
English being able té reproduce the force of the Hebrew. 
To say “Be violently excited,” or “ Let your passions be 
rife,” would be to be philosophical where the Hebrew is 
poetic and hortatory. Tosay “ Let passion rage,” might be 
poetic (and here the English uses “rage” in a wider sense 
than that of wrath), but it would not have a definite, living, 
personal force, as the Oriental expression has. ‘The general 
Oriental verb would no more turn the hearer aside from the 
immediate thought to a contemplation of the beauty of the 
expression than would the sharpest order on military parade 
remind a soldier of its poetical fitness to circumstances, or 
than the deep thought and fitness that resides in most legal 
forms ever occur to the conveyancer or real-estate agent in 
his “ common-form ” business. 

Not that the Orientals are to be blamed for this feature of 
their tongues. There is no inherent reason why a generaliza- 
tion in respect to the strong feelings may not make as good 
an every-day verb as one for the five senses (like our English 
word “ perceive”), And have not the philosophers and 
poets agreed that bodily “ pleasure is twin-brother to pain,” 
and that love is akin to hate, as well as jealousy? And was 
Socrates much profounder over the sensation caused by the 
removal of his fetters than the negro who liked to have his 
shins kicked, because they felt so much better when they 
had done aching? Heine, among the poets, goes scarcely 
too far when he speaks of a thing which— 

“* Mortals call it the torture of hell ; 
Celestials christen it Love.” 

I once asked a native Oriental scholar what was meant by 
rending the garments and putting dust on the head. His 
reply was long, and full of beauty, but all I dare trust to 
report verbally is that “it strips the heart to nakedness and 
sends the body back to dust.” 

It would be insulting to the common sense of the reader, 
did it not illustrate the same boldness of Oriental style, to 
show that Eli, watching the road with sightless eyes, does 
not mean that he really expected to see anything, or that he 
could see anything; though many of us know how affecting 
it is to see an old man with failing sight try to make out a 
picture or a countenance that he longs to be able tosee. We 
know what Eli’s “ watching” means, when we are told that 
his eyes “stood” and he could not see. 

“What is there done,” or, more literally, “ What is the 
thing that has come to, pass,” is almost the regular phrase 
for “ What is the news,” and yet it is a little more solemn, 
as if, “ Tell me everything.” It follows with extreme con- 
sistency all that has preceded, and expresses the old man’s 
apprehension, and in the narrative it could only be followed 
by the complete particular answer recorded as given by the 
fugitive. It is the interpretation of the city’s cry (v. 13). 





THE DEATH OF ELL 
(From the Rev. Dr. Alfred Edersheim’s Israel under Samuel, Saul, and 
David. ] 

Tidings of the crushing defeat [at Eben-ezer] were not 
long in reaching Shiloh. Just outside the gate of the sanc- 
tuary, by the way which a messenger from the battle-field 
must come, sat the aged high-priest. His eyes were “ stif- 
fened” M age, but his hearing was keen, as he waited with 
anxious heart for the expected news. The judgment fore- 
told, the presence of his two sons with the army in the field, 
the removai of the ark, without any divine authority, at the 
bidding of a superstitious people, must have filled him with 
sad misgivin Had he Toon right in being a consentin 
party to all this? Had he been a faithful father, a faithfu 
priest, a faithful guardian of the sanctuary? And now a 
confused noise as of a tumult reached him. Up the slo 
which led to Shiloh, “with clothes rent and earth upon his 
head,” in token of — mourning, ran 3 Benjamite, a fugi- 
tive from the army. Past the high-priest he sped, without 
stopping to speak to him whose office had become empty, and 
whose family was destroyed. Now he has reached the 
market-place; and up and down those steep, narrow streets 
fly the tidings. They gather around him; they weep, they 
cry out in the wildness of their grief, and “the noise of the 
erying” is heard where the old man sits alone, stil] waiting 
for tidin The messenger is brought to him. Stroke upon 
stroke falls upon him the fourfold disaster: “ Israel is fled!” 
“a great slaughter among the people !” “thy two sons are 
dead! ” “the ark of God is taken!” It is this last most ter- 
rible blow, rather than anything else, which lays low the 
aged priest. As he hears of the ark of God, he falls back- 


ward unconscious, and is killed in the fall by “the sidé of 


the gate” of the sanctuary. Thus ends a judgeship of forty 
years. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL IDEA OF MAN* 


There are three classes of philosophies in the world— 
scriptural, unscriptural, and anti-scriptural. To the anti~ 
scriptural belong many of the metaphysical systems of 
Germany ; unscriptural systems have their best example 
in that medieval philosophy, which usurped the place 
of the Bible without formally opposing Scripture , 
America has at least one scriptural system in the 
philosophy taught by the venerable Mark Hopkins of 
Williams College, who now appropriately adds to his 
series of »h'losophical books a volume on The Scriptural 
Idea of Man. 

It is not without significance that two of America’s 
thinkers, who have been recognized as leaders of 
schools in some respects antagonistic to each other, 
should this year have put forth formal statements of 
their philosophical thought in relation to the new theo- 
ries and the rising tendencies of the day. First it was 
President McCosh, in his new series of philosophical 
pamphlets, who wished, as one looking forward to what 
must come, to leave on record a message for those who 
were to come after him; now it is President Hopkins, 
who reviews his own system in its relations to new 
thoughts and new tendencies, and who again records his 
belief in the Holy Scriptures as in accord with all sound 
thinking, and as forever true in philosophy as well as in 
religion. 

This new book of President Hopkins might almost 
be described as a systematic exposition of the nature, 
character, and destiny of man, drawn from the philo- 
sophical principles which underlie the history of the crea- 
tion of man, as recorded in the first few chapters of 
Genesis. The elucidation of these principles leads Pro- 
fessor Hopkins to discuss the nature of man as a created 
being, and as created in the image of God, in knowledge, 
feeling, freedom, and in causative power. This leads to 
the consideration of the moral nature of man, of man as 
having dominion, of man in his present state, and of the 
Man Christ Jesus. 

In the discussion of man as a created being, President 
Hopkins is brought into direct relations with the various 
theories of evolution, These are treated in a manner at 
once conspicuous, candid, and judicious. Here it is the 
judge who speaks, and not the advocate. What, for 
instance, could be simpler and more dispassionate than 
the following estimate of what the evolutionists have 
accomplished,—an estimate which might almost be said 
to be the case against Darwinianism inanutshell? “It 
is generally supposed,” says Dr, Hopkins, “ that the doc- 
trine of Darwin, on the origin of species, gives support 
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to the theory of evolution. It tends in that direction, 
and may do it on two conditions. The first is, that there 
be produced at least one well-established instance of the 
origin of one species from another, That has not been 
done. Varieties within a species, as of pigeons, there 
are without limit; but there is no instance of the change 
of a pigeon into an eagle, or of any tendency in that 
direction. The second condition is, that it shall be 
shown that, if such a change were possible, it must be 
from lower to higher. This cannot be shown. Species 
often degenerate.” Equally clear and forcible is he 
when he declares, what materialists cannot deny, but 
invariably forget, that “Time has nothing to do with 
causation, There must have been a beginning, and that 
beginning could not have been after the mode of genera- 
tion and growth which we now see. It must have been 
a creation. It may have been by an act or a process.” 
The essentials of the controversy could not have been 
stated more briefly. 

The consideration of man merely as a created animal 
occupies, however, but a limited space in this work. 
Man, as soul and spirit, is the burden of all the chapters 
except the first. Man, as created in the image of God, 
possessing the knowledge of his own existence directly, 
and not requiring to deduce it from any Cartesian, “I 
think; therefore I am,” is the subject of the second 
chapter. Dr. Hopkins does not think that the phrase 
“the image of God” indicates the inherent knowledge 
and holiness of man; for, at the fall, he holds, knowl- 
edge and holiness were lost, but not so the image of God 
which consists “rather in the substantive being, or in 
the powers with which man was endowed.” The capaci- 
ties, therefore, for knowledge, for feeling, for freedom, 
and for the causative power, which is the human repre- 
sentative of God’s creative power, are the lineaments in 
which we trace the likeness of man’s being to God’s 
being. Faith, and not reason, is the basis of knowledge; 
feeling in man is the 1efiection of personality in God; 
freedom of choice is one of God’s best gifts to man, for 
“the character, and so the destiny, of every man is so 
put into his own hands that no human power can reach 
or interfere with it,”—these three principles summarize 
Dr. Hopkins’s view of what is meant by saying that man 
is made in the image of God. 

In the latter part of the volume the moral nature of 
man is discussed. Here, in this realm of choice and 
law, the reader familiar with the writings of Dr. Hop- 
kins will recognize again and again the recurrence of 
the keynote of Dr. Hopkins’s moral system,—the law of 
love, and love asa law. The same note keeps recurring 
in the succeeding chapters on man as having dominion, 
as male and female, and on man as he at present is and 
may hope to be. In these chapters, the questions of 
human society and human organization are touched 
briefly, but with rare skill. The closing paragraphs 
concerning the Man Christ Jesus are an eloquent expo- 
sition of what is highest in manhood, and a prophecy of 
that whereunto man may grow. 

In conclusion, it may be said that while these lectures 
(for they were written as lectures and delivered at 
Princeton, and elsewhere) are admirably adapted for 
lay reading. They are not written in the style of the 
téthnical book of philosophy; but they bring the 
philosophical within the realm of readable literature. 
While they have not the sustained gracefulness of some 
of Dr. Hopkins’s sermons, they are a demonstration of 
what can be done in the way of making philosophical 
thought popular. 





It has been said, in depreciation of Professor Jowett’s 
scholarship, that he is no Porson ; but however that may 
be, Professor Jowett has given to the English-speaking 
world what no other individual scholar has given it,—a 
standard translation of the dialogues of Plato. This 
translation has never had the popular circulation which 
it deserved, partly because it was both too expensive 
and too extensive for popular reading. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have just issued a new and cheaper edition of 
Plato’s Best Thoughts, compiled from Professor Jowett’s 
translation by the Rev. Dr. C. H. A. Bulkley, which is 
well adapted to serve as a popular introduction to the 
thought of Plato, and which may, in some sense, take 
the place of the fuller translation by Professor Jowett. 
This volume is not a systematic exposition of Plato’s 
thought,—one would have to go to the histories of 
philosophy for that; but it is a topical and alphabetical 
arrangement of selected passages from the various dia- 
logues. Thus under a given word, such as “ Courage” 
or “ Retribution,” one may find a single paragraph or a 
a1 | fragment of a dialogue, dealing with the topic in ques- 
tion. The selection has been judicious, and cross-refer- 





ences are commendably numerous. (12mo, pp. 475. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


Among the many writings of Professor Franz 
Delitzsch, the eminent German evangelical critic, there 
is none which is better adapted for popular reading 
than Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of Jesus, now pre- 
sented in an American translation by the Rev. Dr. 
Bernhard Pick. This is an excellent portraiture of the 
state of Jewish society in the time of our Lord, written 
as if by an eye-witness, by one whose scholarship in 
both the biblical and talmudical writings is unchal- 
lenged. The title is rather narrower than the work- 
itself; for the subject embraces the political and social, 
as well as the artisan life, of the Jewish people in that 
troubled time. Those who possess Edersheim’s excellent 
sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ, 
will find Dr. Pick’s translation of Delitzsch’s book to 
be a fitting companion for that work, in the biblical 
department of their library. An occasional Germanism 
appears in Dr. Pick’s style, due probably to the uncon- 
scious influence of the original. There is a good general 
index, together with one to the biblical passages ‘to 
which reference is made in the work. (12mo, pp. 191. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, paper, 15 cents.) 


It is a noteworthy evidence of the increasing interest 
in biblical studies among the people, that questions 
whose discussion was formerly considered to be the busi- 
ness of scholars exclusively, are now brought to the tri- 
bunal of the people, and are argued in the streets and 
market-places. In Must the Old Testament Go? the Rev. 
W. F. Crafts attempts the laudable task of exposing the 
weakness of much of the criticism which comes from the 
historical or “higher” critical school. The book con- 
sists of nine short articles, written in the brisk style of 
the popular newspaper. The object of these nine 
articles is to make the Bible its own witness for the cur- 
rently received theories of its composition and date, 
especially with reference to the critical questions 
centring in the Pentateuch and the prophetical writings. 
There is, of course, no display of critical scholarship ; 
and Mr. Crafts has certainly succeeded in producing 
a book which is adapted for, and will probably gain, 
a wide popular reading. (l16mo, pp. 119. Boston; 
James H. Earle. Price, cloth, 40 cents; paper, 20 cents.) 


There is no best system of shorthand. Some of the 
swiftest writers use systems that are generally condemned 
as cumbrous; while others, using systems commonly 
regarded as the best in their combination of easiness 
of writing and legibility, never attain to the facile 
use of shorthand. Regarding Mr. G. G. Allen’s Manual 
of Shorthand Writing it need only be said that it is 
as well adapted as any for swift and legible writing, 
and that its elements are simpler than most. Like 
many other recent systems, Mr. Allen’s method has 
more correspondences with the Pitman system than 
differences from it; but unlike many of the systems 
referred to, legibility is not sacrificed to the desire for 
speed, in the modifications which are made. Mr. Allen 
is a practical phonographer, being at the head of the 
Allen Stenographic Institute, Boston. (16mo, pp. 142. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, 50 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Those who are interested in missionary work in the 
Holy Land will find an excellent paper on that subject 
in the latest number of the Journal of the German 
Palestine-Society (Zeitschrift des Deutschen-Palaestina- 
Vereins). The article, which is the first of a series, is 
by Dr. Reinicke, of Jerusalem, and its subject is Protes- 
tant missions in Palestine. It is gratifying to the 
national pride of Americans to notice that in this article, 
written by a German and in German, the first place is 
given to the American mission, which worked in Jeru- 
salem from 1821 to 1824 and from 1834 to 1843, but 
whose headquarters is now Beiroot, a station which has 
been maintained since 1823. The writer makes grateful 
mention of the Syrian Protestant College in Beiroot, 
belonging to this mission, acknowledging the great value 
of its work for evangelical education among the natives 
of Syria. 


One of the sources of biblical illustration which has 
never been thoroughly opened to the English reader or 
the Bible is that of Bible names. Yet this is a most 
interesting and most profitable field of research. In the 
last volume (Vol. XVI.) of the Transactions of the Vic- 
toria Institute, the Rev. Henry George Tomkins (who, 
himself a scholar of rare acquirements, is one of the 
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few scholars who stand between investigators of the 
first rank and the popular intelligence, making the 
results of the work of the former available for the latter) 
contributes a paper on Biblical Proper Names, Personal 
and Local, illustrated from sources external to Holy 
Scripture. The list of names includes those which are 
both personal and local, those which contain divine 
titles in their composition, and many of the peculiarly 
Egyptian, Palestinian, Babylonian, and Assyrian names 
of persons and places. Now, when the course of the 
International lessons has brought us to the Old Testa- 
ment, the competent teacher should not neglect the help 
in the understanding of the Bible, which he may get 
from an examination of the biblical names, especially 
when that examination can be conducted under the 
leadership of so excellent a guide as Mr. Tomkins. 


Among the more important foreign literary announce- 
ments for biblical students is that of two new journals 
at the publication office of Otto Schulze in Leipzig. The 
first is the Literatur-Blatt fiir Orientalische Philologie, 
which is to appear monthly, and, as its name indicates, 
is to be devoted to Oriental philology generally. The 
second is the Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung, whose 
province will be the investigation of the cuneiform 
writings. In this journal will be published some of the 
smaller cuneiform texts, paleographic, grammatical, and 
lexicographal contributions for the elucidation of the 
Semitic and non-Semitic cuneiform writings, articles on 
the geography, history, and chronology of the chief 
countries in which cuneiform monuments are found, as 
well as on the religions, art, and culture of Western 
Asia, with special reference to the Babylonian- Assyrian 
region. The first-named journal will be edited by 
Professor Ernst Kuhn, of Minich, with the editorial 
assistance of Dr. Klatt, of Berlin. Its price is 15 marks 
($3.75, or in America from $4.50 to $6.00) a year. The 
second journal is international in character, the chief 
editors being Drs. Bezold and Hommel of Miinich; 
and the associates, Professor Lyon of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Professor Pinches of London, and Professors 
Amiaud and Babelon of Paris. The yearly price of this 
is sixteen marks. International in its editorship, this 
journal will also be polyglot in language, the contribu- 
tions being written in English, French, German, or 
Italian. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 














Louisville, Kemtucky..........cscccocssecseseeees June 11-13, 1884 
Pennsylvania, state, at Scranton. .............csessesrse October 16-18 
OR, GER, OE, TTI, ccosnntncncrascooccsqngessesceuiooee October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord...............e00 November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Tremton........0....0000 \eeeee November 14-17 
Oregon, state, at SRIGM....2....0..cccccssosces seccessocees November —— 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—On Tuesday evening, September 11, Mr. D. L. Moody 
delivered an address in Association Hall, Philadelphia, 
in the interest of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the city. The building occupied by the Association, 
which Mr. Moody claimed to be the finest Association 
building in the world, has been lying under a debt of 
four hundred thousand dollars. By private subscription 
among the friends of the Association this was recently 
reduced to two hundred thousand dollars, and the meeting 
at which Mr. Moody spoke was the occasion of the first 
formal appeal to the public for assistance in relieving 
the building of its debt. Mr. Moody spoke on Titus 2: 
11-15, which, he said, showed forth grace under a three- 
fold aspect,—the grace which brings salvation, the grace 
which shows how to live, the grace which sets a man at 
work in the vineyard. The address was quite unsys- 
tematic, but it was delivered with the zest which Mr. 
Moody always puts into his speaking, and it was full of 
bright sayings. “It’s Devil’s work to make divisions 
among Christians.” “I’d rather have zeal without 
knowledge than knowledge without zeal.” “Some peo- 
ple are so afraid of making mistakes, that they never do 
anything at all.” “God’s ways are not our ways. If 
we had been looking for a man to write Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, would we ever have asked a Bedford tinker to 
do it?” “For every one that reads this book (slapping 
the Bible), there's a hundred that read you and me.” 
“You say your talent is so little that you can't do any- 
thing with it. I once heard Mr. Spurgeon say that he 
imagined that when Moses threatened Pharaoh with the 
plague of frogs, Pharaoh said, ‘So your God is a god of 





frogs,—is he? Well, bring on your frogs. Who's afraid 
of frogs, any way?’ ‘Ah! but,’ said Moses, ‘there’s a 
good many of them.’ If each of you have only a single 
talent, or half a talent, there’s a good many of them 
when you all get working together.” At the close of 
the meeting a collection was taken up in aid of the 
Association. 


—In 1859, only one year after the state was admitted 
to the Union, the Minnesota State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation was organized. Since then its sessions have been 
held annually in various parts of the state, and this year 
the twenty-fifth convention met at Minneapolis, June 5-7. 
On the first evening of the session, Professor S. S. Taylor, 
of St. Paul, read a paper giving in detail the history of 
Sunday-schools in Minnesota, from the organization of 
the first one at St. Paul, thirty-seven years ago, to the 
present total of 1,444 schools; with 76,000 scholars, under 
the care of 11,000 officers and teachers. Mr. D. W. 
Ingersoll, a delegate to the first convention in 1859, who 
has three times been president of the Association, and 
who is still an, active Sunday-school worker, gave his 
recollections of Minnesota Sunday-schools for the quar- 
ter of a century just past. From the report of statistical 
secretary, the Rev. James A. McGowan, it appears that 
there has been an increase, during the past year, of nearly 
1,000 officers and teachers, and nearly 4,000 scholars, 
while 146 new schools have been organized ; 28 schools 
have been discontinued, leaving a net gain of 118. 
Two new county Sunday-school organizations were 
formed and one discontinued during the year. At 
present there are about twenty-five county associations 
in the state, and an earnest effort is being made 
to increase the number. Fifty-five counties have 
no county organization, and in three counties there is 
not even a Sunday-school. Taking the latest state edu- 
cational report as a basis, it appears that about forty per 
cent. of the children attending the public schools are in 
the Sunday-schools. The exercises of the convention 
also included addresses by Messrs. J. D. Blake and C. E. 
Dyer on topics relating to teachers’ work; by Bishop 
C. D. Foss, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on “The 
One-Many Word of God,” and by other speakers on 
kindred topics. In the resolutions adopted, the cause of 
missions was urged, and the importance of guarding 
Sunday-school libraries from injurious books was strongly 
put. Mr.S.S. Taylor is the president ofthe Association 
for the current year, and the next place and time of 
meeting is Stillwater, June 3-5, 1884. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—aA centenary memorial school, to commemorate the 
anniversary of the first century of Sunday-schools, is 
to be built at Kennington, London; and the Prince of 
Wales has expressed his sympathy with the work by 
contributing five hundred dollars to the building fund. 


—Sunday-school floriculture is gradually assuming a 
larger place in the Sunday-school work of England. 
In the Congregational Sunday-school, for instance, at 
Newport Pagnell, sixteen prizes were offered for the best 
specimens produced by scholars; besides which there 
was a special prize offered to the teachers for the largest 
collection of English flowers, with the English name 
attached to each specimen. 


—lIn seventeen years of labor as superintendent of 
the South-west Department of the American Sunday- 
school Union, the Rev. William P. Paxson has organ- 
ized 4,320 schools and aided 7,493, containing in all over 
400,000 scholars. During that period the total expenses 
of the department, including the distribution of nearly 
thirty-five thousand Testaments and Bibles, beside other 
reading-matter, have been $118.813. 


EVANGELISM. 


—Encouraging news of the success of the evangelistic 
work continues to be received from Germany. Dr. 
Ziemann, who had made a short visit to England, has 
now returned, and is laboring in Westphalia with much 
success, two hundred meetings being already arranged 
for ahead, and most of the meetings being filled to over- 
flowing. In Westphalia most of the churches have been 
closed against evangelistic work, but Dr. Ziemann 
finds no difficulty in securing places in which to speak, 
and audiences to listen to him. 

— Gospel services for children have been held for 
several weeks on the sands at Weston-super-Mare, Eng- 
land, under the auspices of the Children’s Mission. The 
evangelist in charge at that place knew how to win the 
children, by entering, during the unoccupied part of the 
day, into their games, organizing expeditions to well- 
known places in the neighborhood, etc. As a result of 
the work, there were many conversions among children 


b was to stay where they were, and keep still. 
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and young peuple, and almost among older people who 
were attracted by the simplicity of the children’s services. 

— Very touching and pitiful are the stories told by 
many of those whom the workers at Jerry McCauley’s 
Cremorne Mission in New York help to struggle up out 
of the evil and wretchedness and shame of the great 
city. A young woman, from nine years of age a drunk- 
ard, securing positions to work only to be sent away in 
disgrace when her drinking habits were discovered, pick- 
ing in the streets for pieces of iron and brass that could 
be bartered for drink, traveling fast along the path that 
ends in ruin, stopped one night, a few months since, at 
the McCauley Mission, entered from curiosity, stayed 
from interest, and, yielding to the first strong influence 
for good she had ever known, rapidly struggled back to 
respectability. Two young men, hatless, coatless, pur- 
suing their zigzag course down Sixth Avenue with a 
drunken disregard of directions, found themselves in the 
mission meeting, much to their surprise. The yell they 
were about to raise was hushed by the leader, who told 
them that their only hope of escaping the avenue police 
Somehow 
the muddled minds were impressed, and the feeble con- 
sciences aroused, by the surroundings and the words 
they heard. Neither of those young men have tasted 
liquor in the months since then, and one, at least, has 
been won to Christ. And again and again the truth is 
demonstrated that the sinful and dissipated can be saved 
from the most clinging evil habits, if they can but be 
brought, as the first step, toseek Christ’shelp. Without 
that, pledges of reformation count for but little, and 
they who leave their drunkenness or vice from selfish 
motives, rather than from an awakened love for Him, 
drift back into the old evil ways. The McCauley Mis- 
sion is a strong Christianizing force among those whom 
it reaches, and the circle of its influence is much enlarged 
by the mission journal, now issued bi-weekly, under the 
name of Jerry McCauley’s Newspaper. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—In the report of a recent “ most impressive lecture” 
on temperance, it is mentioned that many of the audi- 
ence were in tears as the result of the speaker’s eloquence. 
But it is not mentioned that a single new pledge was 
taken; and as the production of tears is not the special 
object of temperance work, the question remains as to 
whether that speaker’s work was well done. 


—“ Had the growth of the liquor traffic in Maine kept 
pace with the increase of population since 1833, at which 
date more than three gallons for each inhabitant were 
consumed within her borders, that state would now be 
paying a United States liquor-tax of three million dol- 
lars, instead of $28,000, the amount collected yearly 
under a prohibitory law.” So said the Rev. Dr. Daniel 
Dorchester, addressing a recent meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Massachusetts Temperance Alli- 
ance, at Boston. In the fact that the Bay State has 
swung away from prohibition to local option or indis- 
criminate licensing, Dr. Dorchester finds an explanation 
of the other fact that Massachusetts shows yearly an 
enormous increase in the expenditure for liquor (it 
amounts to something like $25,000,000 a year at present) | 
while her sister state and old-time colony keeps down 
the liquor trade and keeps “e her reputation. But, 
while Maine is less thickly settled, sixty-two per cent. 
of the population of Massachusetts are in cities and 
towns of over eight thousand population; those larger 
towns and cities control sixteen more than half of the 
state representatives; from their mixed classes and 
foreign element the cities favor license, and through 
their superior yoting strength enforce their wishes. 
Consequently, as Dr. Dorchester forcibly urged, if pro- 
hibition is ever again to become a reality in the larger 
places of Massachusetts, it will be when the temperance 
citizens of those communities see to it that . total-absti- 
nence candidates are brought forward for state and city 
offices, and then work for their election. 


PERSONAL. 

—In connection with the recent death of Dr. Robert 
Moffat, the venerable South African missionary, it is 
now mentioned that, in spite of his advanced age and 
his growing infirmities, his declining days were far from 
idle, being spent in translating the Pilgrim’s Progress 
into the Bechuana language. So to the last he spent 


himself in behalf of the native African Christians whose 
welfare lay so close at his heart. 

—It will be remembered that not long ago Bishop 
Ryle, of Liverpool, called duwn on his head an avalanche 
of angry letters, because, while in Scotland, he had 
taken an active part in a Presbyterian service. The 
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good bishop has been in Scotland again, 
and, undeterred by his former experience, 
he preached in the parish church (Pres- 
byterian) at Moulin, Perthshire, and, not 
content with this, still farther outraged 
ecclesiastical proprieties by appearing in 
the pulpit without a gown, And the 
heavens have not fallen ! 

——It is not generally known that Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, the well-known nov- 
elist and writer of books of travel in 
France and Egypt, is one of the Honor- 
ary Secretaries of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, the other being Mr. KR. Stuart 
Poole, the well-known writer on Egyptian 
subjects. In consequence of a widely 
circulated statement, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, that Miss Edwards was acting as 
assistant secretary to Mr. Poole, that lady 
comes forward, in the Boston Literary 
World, to explain that, from the first, the 
office which she and Mr. Poole hold has 
been a joint secretaryship ; and that neither 
now, nor at any other time, has she 
“acted as Mr. R. Stuart Poole’s assistant.” 


—Itis not often that a distinguished 
scientific atheist who has found that he 
was in the wrong, makes his recantation 
so candidly and so publicly as has done 
Professor M. Hegard, of the University of 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Professor Hegard 
was the leader of scientific atheism in‘ his 
country; but recent events have broken 
down his infidelity, and now, according to 
a Continental journal, he has issued this 
notice, in the introduction of a new edi- 
tion of one of his works, with reference to 
his change of belief. ‘ Full of faith,” he 
says, “in the sufliciency of science, I 
thought to have found in it a sure refuge 
from all the contingencies of life. This 
illusion is gone; when the tempest came 
which plunged me in sorrow, the moor- 
ings, the cable ofscience, broke like thread. 
Then I seized upon that help which many 
before me have laid hold of, I sought and 
found peace in God. Since then I have 
certainly not abandoned science, but I 
have assigned to it another place in my 
life.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 51,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement cna a year. 








ONE OF THE ‘GREATEST TRIALS 
that housekeepers have to undergo during 
the hot weather, is that of washing-day. 
Happily there is practical relief for them in 
the use of James Pyle’s Pearline. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. Dr. 
C. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “TI 
have used it as a pleasant and cooling drink 
in fevers, and have been very much = 
with it.” 


“IT HAVE USED HORLICK’S FOOD 
for infants and dyspeptics, with great satisfac- 
tion. I cordially recommend it as a nutri- }, 
tious food, very easy of digestion, and of 
great value to delicate stomachs.” — EF, G'uern- 
sey, M. D.,18 W. 23d St, New York. “My 
experience with Horlick’s Food for Infants 
is such as to justify me in recommending it 
with confidence. I give it the preference 
over all other articles of the kind.”—J. H. 
McClelland, M. D., 316 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Book on treatment of children sent 
free. Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“One million Prize Pazzlesare being gratuitously 
distributed throughout the United States by the Van 
Stan's Stratena Co., Limited, of Philadelphia (Manu- 

turers of the celebrated cement), who offer One 
Hundred Dollars in Prizes for correct solution, All 
druggists, grocers, stationers, or newsadealers, have the 
puzzie, or Can get it for you without charge. 


L* AR Y'S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
Market Streets, P eiphia. 














DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY 


Take pleasure in announcing that 


E. P. ROE’S New Novel, 


HIS. SOMBRE RIVALS, 


Is completed, and that the first edition 
of 25,000 copies will be ready 
September 24. 


FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE.— 
“ The following story has been taking form in 
my mind for several years, and at last I have 
been able to write it out. At this distance from 
the late Civil War, it is time that passion and 
prejudice sank below the horizon; and among 
the surviving soldiers who were arrayed against 
each other I think they have practically disap- 
peared, 

“Ihave endeavored to portray the battle of 
Bull Run as it would appear to a civilian spec- 
tator ; to give a suggestive picture and not a 
general description. The remaining war-scenes 
are imaginary, though colored by personal 
reminiscence. I was in the service nearly four 
years, two of which were spent with the cavalry. 

“ The title of the story will naturally lead the 
reader to expect that deep shadows rest upon 
many of its pages. I know it is scarcely the 
fashion of the present time to portray men and 
women who feel very deeply about anything, but 
there certainly was deep feeling at the time of 
which I write; as, in truth, there is to-day. 
The heart of humanity is like the ocean. There 
are depths to be stirred when the causes are 


adequate,” 


THE ROE BOOKS. 


44th Thousand. 
What Can She Do? _. 32d bs 
Opening a Chestnut Burr, 44th ” 
Near to Nature's Heart, . 37th ” 
From Jest to Earnest, . 4lst ¢ 
Knight of the XTX, Century, 35th «; 


Barriers Burned Away, 


A Face Iliumined, . . 36th ’ 
A Day of Fate, . . 86th . 
Without a Home, . - 40th 


Each, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 





THE SMALLER MAP OF 


PALESTINE AND PART OF SYRIA, 


OSBORN AND COLEMAN’S. 


This map has the critical 
peat err LIST OF NAMES 
of actual discovery, also of probably discovered places 
‘Gistinguished. the 1 dietanene of places from Jerusalem, 
and how to find them on the map immediately. This 
list has been most carefully 
Corrected to August, 1883. 

No map now published equals this for accuracy, full- 
ness, and recency. It covers all the lessons, it is his- 
toric as weil as geographic, and is more convenient 
and accurate than any ible pa ag or geography 
showing mountains, spri hts, ruins, an 
garronmcings as no — map publ she in the United 

es ual survey. Size, % ae feet. 
¥ xcellent for near, , Study, class-room. It is a new 
edition of the FIVE dollar map, sent to all clergymen 
and Sunday-school teachers for only THREE dollars, 

tpaid. On selt-acting spring roller with tassel, etc., 
eh) SO extra. For this or other maps, address 

PROF. H. 8. OSBORN, 


University, Oxford, Ohio. 











GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


| SWInToN’s Worp-Booxks.—Spelling and Analysis. 





APPROVED TEXT BOOKS Charlas Seribner's Sons 


Schools, lia, Seminaries, and 
Colleges. 


ESSRS, IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & Co. invite - 
the attention of teachers and educationists to | 
their list of publications as comprising many new and | 
carefully prepared works, together with their well- | 
known standard series in the several branches ofstudy. | 
The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 


SPELLING AND READING. | 


SANDERS’ SPELLERS. 

SWINTON’S READERS.—A new and highly popular 
series, containing many original features. 

THE NEW GRADED READERS, 

SANDERS’ UNION READERS. 

SHELDON’'S READERS. 

STANDARD SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 

CaTHCART’s LITERARY READER. 


DICTIONARIES. 


WERBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


MATHEMATICS. 


ROBINSON’S PROGRESSIVE COURSE. 

ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE. 

Fisn’s GRADED CoURSE.—An entirely new series in 
two books. Meritorious, attractive, and cheap. 

FELTER’S ARITHMETICS. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


KERL’s COMPLETE COURSE, 
WELLs's SHORTER COURSE. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

SwInTon’s Two-Book SERIES, 
Guyot'’s STANDARD SERIES, 
GuyoT’s WALL Maps. 

*,* The only two American authors of school-books 
who received gold medals at the Paris Exposition. 

HISTORY. 

Swit~wton’s CONDENSED HiIsTORY oF THE UNITED 

STATES, 
SWINTON’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
WILLSson’s HiIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
WIALLSON’S OUTLINES OF HISTORY. 


PENMANSHIP. 


THE SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF WRITING.—Copy- 
books and charts. 


DRAWING. 


WHITE’s CoMPLETE COURSE OF INDUSTRIAL 
DRaWINe. 


MUSIC, 


Loomis’ PROGRESSIVE COURSE. 


SCIENCE, 


Gray's BoTany. 

Dana's GEOLOGY. 

Guyot’s PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
ELIoT AND STORER’S CHEMISTRY. 





WELLS'S PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY. 
CooLEY’s PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY. 
TENNEY’S ZOOLOGY. 

TENNEY’S NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGES. 


LANGUELLIER AND MONSANTO’S FRENCH COURSE— 
NEW. 

MONSANTO AND LANGUELLIER’S SPANISH COURSE— 
NEw. 

Seneumemtn FRENCH COURSE. 

WoopBURY’s GERMAN COURSE. 

MANTILLA’S SPANISH READERS. 

MANTILLa’S AND PaBLEY's HISTORIA UNIVERSAL. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


TOWNSEND'S ANALYSIS. 
TOWNSEND’s SHORTER COURSE. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


BRYANT AND STRATTON’S STANDARD SEBIES. 


STATIONERY. 


ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 

THE SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS. 

THE SPENCERIAN WRITING FLUID. 

PERRY & Co.'s STEEL PENS, ETC., ETC., ETC. 
Descriptive circulars and catalogues giving special 

prices for introduction will be sent on application. 

Sample copies will be furnished to teachers for exami- 

nation at nominal prices. Correspondence is cordially 

solicited. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


Publishers, 763-755 Broadway, New York. 





“ They have attained an i ctreulation, 
sively On their own merits.”—Rev. Joseph Cook. 


- PELOUBET’S 
QUARTERLIES. 


Fourth Quarter Now Ready. SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
QUARTERLY. 2Mcentsa year. 
Teachers’ Edition of same, 40 cents a year. 
MRS. KENNEDY’S 
CHILDREN’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUAR- 
TERLY, 16 cents a year. 
Teachers’ Edition of same, # cents a year. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Try them this quarter. Published by 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





exclur 


SYMBOL GIFT S325 


iene ah for mew set and price list in quantities. 
el, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


OR ALL SEERA KaCainoe SUPPLIES address 





Ameoytoan © vg tist Publication Seciety, 
hiladelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St Lous 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED t 


 peveiiie of a Bachelor, and 


Seven Stories. 


The first two volumes of anew and Uniform 
Edition of the 


| Writings of Donald G. Mitchell 


(Ik Marvel), 


INCLUDING THREE OR FOUR VOLUMES 
CONTAINING NEW AND UNPUB- 
LISHED MATERIAL. In 12mo volumes, 
in original cloth bindings. Price, per vol., 
$1.25. 


The remaining volumes will be published 
at short intervals, 


Recollections of a Naval Officer, 
1841-65. 


By Captain William H. Parker. 
$1.50. 


“ The book has the breezy air of the sea about it, and 
abounds with the happiest bits of humor and anecdotes 
told with inimitable point. Captain Parker gives a 

icture - the ‘Old Navy’ as + hic as if drawn by 

orres In his chapters on t ate war he makes a 
contribution to history which will be reco; om as of 
special value; but there is not a trace of asperity in 
what he has written, and each topic is discussed with 
a —— candor which will win the respect of every 
reader. 


The Story of Roland: 


By James Baldwin. With a series of illus- 
trations by R. B. Birch. 1 vol., square 
12mo, $2. 


“This volume is intended as a companion to‘ The 
Story of Siegfried.’ As‘ Seigfried’ was an adaptation of 
Northern ave Foie romances to the wants and the 
understanding of ont readers, so is this story a simi- 
lar adaptation of the ddle-A ge soon re xe I to 
Charlemagne and his paladins. In 
hands the different legends-of Roland wand his com: 
panions are here fused into a sti htforward stor 
and the history, the manners, and the customs of t. e 
time, as well as ali that. pertains to the institution of 
a have been faithfully and yet vividly repre- 


sent 

East of the Jordan: 
A RECORD OF TRAVEL AND OBSER.:! 
VATION IN THE COUNTRIES OF |} 
MOAB, GILEAD, AND BASHAN, DUR- 
ING THE YEARS 1875-1877. By Selah 
Merrill, Archeologist of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society. With illus- 
trations and amap. 1 vol., 8vo. A new edi- 
tion. Price reduced to $2.50. 

“As a book of travels it takes high rank. Mr. 
Merrill's sketches of the land, the scenery, the people. 
east of the Jordan, are fresh, v rous, and full of 
life, and in this respect the book never dull. He 
writes in an attractive style, and his descriptions of 
scenery are especially good. His book is a 


eeenaes throughout, largely from drawings mad 
mself.”—The Nation. 


A NEW STORY BY JULES VERNE. 
Godfrey Morgan: 


A California Mystery. By Jules Verne. 
With numerous illustrations. 1 volume, 
12mo, $2. 

This story is one of the most amazing efforts of 

Verne’s genius, and certainly lacks neither interest 


nor amusement. The ill ions are very numer- 
ous, and equal the text in force and character. 


1 vol., 12mo, 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


PUBLISHERS. 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





N ORDER TO MEET the often expressed wish 
of Teachers, for magazines for week-day reading- 
courses for their classes, and that each School may 
take stepstoward forming a YOUNG FOLKS’ READ. 
ING UNION, we will send one each of our four 


magazines, 
WIDE AWAKE, 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 
THE PANSY, 
and BABYLAND, 


FREE, for three months (beginning with the October 
Number), to each School sending us $1.50 for 


THE CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ ANNUAL. *° 


This volume is superior in its literary and artistic 
work to any book of its class, and is universally 
approved as the most interesting and practically use- 
ful book for Young People ever issued. 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
HOWTOCOLLECT SONOS PEs Pee ARS: 

GoopENoUveH & Woetom, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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SS entienanie 


Barnes! New National Readers 


WILL BE READY 
In Whole or Part, for the Fall Term of 1883. 








Attention of educators is invited to the fol- 
lowing new Text-Books : 


HISTORY. 
BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY OF GREECE. rae. 
cloth, Se. 
BARNES’ MEDIZVAL AND MODERN PEOPLES. 
12mo, oloth, illustrated. $1. ° 


BARNES’ BRIEF GENERAL HISTORY OF 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Peoples. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.75. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By E. M. LANCASTER. 
Master of the Stoughton School, Boston. Revised 
edition, with maps, $1.00. 

EPIT¢ ENGLISH HISTORY. By S.AGNxEs 
K vue, ay? new edition, revised and edited by 





Miss A. M. Chandlee, of worth School, Baiti- 
more, Md., 60c. 
MATHEMATICS. 
BARNES’ NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
ae cloth 40c., half bound, 30c. 


Presenting the subject to beginners on a new and 
successful plan. This book. has been received by 
teachers every where with great enthusiasm. 
DAVIES* NEW SURVEYING. From entirely new 

pe and plates. Edited and revised by, Professor 

Ke VaN AMRINGE of Columbia College, New 

York, A very valuable chapter on Mining and 

Surveying is added. 8vo, sheep, $1.80. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. In By Professor 


WiLiiaM G. Peck of Columtia College, author of, 


“ Peck’s Mathematical Series,’’‘‘ Peck’s Mechanics,” 

“* Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy.” 

This work is scientific, but essentially non-mathe- 
matical, and, a especially designed as a text- 
book for Colleges and higher Academies, it is adapted 
to the wants of the general reader. 


FRENCH. 

GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. Lmo,cloth 90c. 

By J. H. WormMan, Ph. D., Professor of Modern 
Languages at Vanderbilt University, and author of a 
series of French and German text- ooks, based upon 
the natural or Pestalozzian method, Teachers have 
heretofore been compelled to resort to the use of such 
grammars as Noel and Chapsal or Larouse, etc., which 
were made for y yours French people, and are not 
udapted to the essenti ¥ different needs of the Eng- 
lish-speaking student. His wants, we think, will be 
fully supplied by this work Vy outgrowth of class- 
room experience, and, main portions, most 
thoroughly tested in the Aaeipht Academy, Brooklyn, 
before printing. 








PHONOGRAPHY. 

sag red LIGHT LINE SHORTHAND. By Roscoz 
L. EaMES, of San Francisco. A practical phonetic 
system without shading, for business correspondence 
and verbatim reporting. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 
This book is the result of years of study, experiment, 
and use, and has already been put 2 in four editions 
in various stylesandforms. This is the + ga Scone 
edition, and is printed from new a The 
illustrations are co ious, there ing paces of 

engraved short-hand matter for practical work. 
he work is highly endorsed by well- known sten- 

ographers as the easiest and shortest, 





STANDARD BOOKS. 
BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS, IN TWO BOOKS. 
The Elementary Arithmetic contains tables and 
numerous oral, slate, and dictation exercises, Ittakes 
the pupil through the fundamental rules, fractionsand 
inate numbers, furnishes @ great amount of 
drill exercises, and is without question one of the best 
books of its class. 
The National Arithmetic is fresh and complete, but 
not too full. Its demonstrations are clear, and its 
applications convenient and practical, 


BARNES’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

This is one of the most complete school books. pub- 
lished in many pears. Itis remarkable for its brevity, 
its comprehensiveness, its interest, its arrangements, 
and, in fact, in every device necessary to a first-class 
text-book. 


SILL’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


This brief course in Grammar and Composition 
attempts to release English Grammar from its bond- 
age to the ancient classic formulas. It has been adopted 
by the States of Oregon and South Carolina, 


BARNES’ POPULAR DRAWING SERIES 


Ts based upon the lessons and experience of the most 
successful teachers of drawing in the United States. 


The course consists of ten cards, f/teen book 
manuals, and lays a thorough foundation for 1 
artistic culture. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
113 WILLIAM STREET, | 4 and 36 MADISON ST., 
New York. be 9 Chicago. 

Do at’e | Select Notes, Cloth, $1.25. t 
Peloubet’s Sunday School Quarterly. 20c. a year. 
Series Children’s 8.8. Quarterly. 6c. a year, 

fe Teachers’ Ed. ce ws Quar. 10c. each 


PUBLISHED 
_W. A. WILDE & CO., 2% Bromfield St, , Boston. 


2858 - 


6245/252/H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed cer me age o 5," perl pay and sold in 
even Str viz. ” per 100, ; Size “‘ 252,” 


is" perio fabs, be.; “ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for full List and free samples, 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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Henry C. 


process, 


Valter hace / 


A prominent lithographic establishment of New 
picture, entitled “ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists of Americay” 


a most excellent likeness of each of the following well-known editors: 


H. Cray Trumsvtrt, D.D., of The Sunday School Times, 
Henry M. Dexter, D.D., ‘of The Qongregationalist, Boston. 

8. J. Barrows, D.D., of The Christian Register, Boston. 

S. Irenxvs Prrpg, D.D., of The New York Observer, New York. 
Epwarp Brienut, D.D., of The Examiner, New York. 

Henry M. Frexvp, D.D., of The Evangelist, New York. 

J.M. Bucxuey, D.D., of The Christian Advocate, New York. 
ES. Matiory, D.D., of The Churchman, New York. 
Bowen, Esq., of The Independent, New York. 

Wo. C. Gray, Ph.D., of The Interior, Chicago. 

J.G. Montrort, D.D., of The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
Isaac Erritt, D.D., of The Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor of each paper, butalso a well-executed 


fac-simile reproduction of the first page of the paper itself. 


to make the picture the most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by the lithographic 


The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches) will be sent, securely packed, post- 
age prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of fifty cents ; and if any one receiving it is not 
fully satisfied, it may be returned, and the money will cheerfully be refunded. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 


York has just issued:a finely exeented 


lt gives 


Philadelphia. 


The artists have spared no effort 


Address, 


Just Out! 


THE SONG TOWER, 


By J. WM. SUFFERN and J. B. FERGUSON. 


For Singing Schools. 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 


The Song Tower is a strong, useful work for in- 
struction and practice, full of new and pleasing Gleea, 


Part Songs, Anthems, Quartets, etc., and deserves a 
place in eve Ty sc hool and home in the land. 

THR Sone Tower contains 160 pages, and is offered 
at a great reduction in price, 


Only $6.00 per Dozen by Express. 
60 aps per Copy by Mail.—Examine it. 


We are roparee to offer special_induce- 
ments to Tenchers who need a new 
book for their classes during the coming 


season, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
_NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 


IPRICE $25.00 PER 100 . COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Havin 





160 pp., fine 
brey, Perkins and Rev, 
The music in Gosprn Bruns is such that children 
can sing, the melodies all ** taking,"’ and the words 
selected with great care. No * doggerel rhymes’* 


r, ta ; by Bischoff, Preg- 
Ren i iad ankin, D.D, 


appear in the book. If you want a really good 
book, get GosPri Beiis. Sample copy by mail for 
25 cents in postage stamps. 


HENRY A, SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Ave., CHICAQQ, 








AGENTS WANTED.—These pictures will sell at sight. Ina large share of the 
Christian Homes of the land some one or more of these papers have been taken for 
years; and an opportunity to secure true likenesses of their editors witl be gladly em- 
braced. Agents are wanted everywhere. Terms will be given at once, upon application. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





VERSATI A READING, RECITA 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


1416 wink ais ‘Chestnut Street, “Philadelphia. 
Thorough and Systematic ad in VOICE ENUNCIATION and ACTION in their application to CON- 
TION, and ORATO 
confers DEGREES. Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary Course. Seventeen Teachers and | 
Lecturers. Specialists in each department. Fall term opens Octoberl. First Winter Term begins December 3. 
For further particulars send for catalogue to the Secretary, J. H. BECHTEL. 


R, A.M., FO 


RY. Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas and 





INDEN HALL L SEMINARY, LITITZ PA- 
90th year. Rev. H . A. BRICKENSTEIN, Principal. 

ISS M. 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR_ YOUNG 
LADIES, 1519 WALNUT S7., Phila., will reopen 

for the fall session Sept. 24. , Home | pupils limited. 
va EDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY for YOUNG MEN 
M® BOYS. Swithin C. Shortlidge, A.M. 
(Harv a College graduate), Proprietor and rincipal. 

CLASSICAL ot Sl ST 
247 Seuth pubrtoone® Stre ts 

Re-opened Sept. 17th. J. W. FAIRES, D. D. rincipal. 


PENNYSLVANIA MILPTARY., ofA CTADEMY, 
CHESTER. 22d Year opens 
September | 12th. Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 
WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for Young Ladies and Chil 
Eleventh year begins Sept. h, at 4035 Chemauts st. 
West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mus, J. A. BOGARDUS. 








ENU 
By LIVINGSTON AV 1, N. J. 
LE’S 


THE MISSES ANAB 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will open September 12th, 


réan Park Military oe 


A Christian Family School for Boys. 

oe e, ecient saheo or FA ag send i to > Can t. 
DN K LOOTT, Principal, Morgan Par 

Gook Co., Kilinols, f for catalogue. 
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TYPE, GiROMO CAR meray: 
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Established fast year in the large Man- 
| sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a 


| Has met with such success as to require an additional 
building. The spirit of Wellesley College governs the 
management. 
Pupils are fitted for any College. 
AppPlications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be 
| made to either of the undersigned, who will furnish 
Circulars of Terms, etc. 
| Term begins September 26th. 
| ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street, 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Of the Board of Advisers, 








HE Riverside School, Auburndale, Mass. A 
Home School for Girls of all es, and a Fitting 
School forWellesley C sollege. Miss Delia T. Smith, Prin. 


DES WARRING'S Military Boarding School, Pough- 
eepsie, “ Thorough, with good, strict and 
proper | treatment.” "Military not the principal thing. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers. Apply 
to Professor JOHN 8. SEW ALL, Bangor, Maine. 


Miss NOTT’S English and French Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, 33 

Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. Vhe Lith yeur begins 

Thursday, Sept. 20. _ Ciredlars sent upon application. 


Vassar College, P°vsuxrersie, 


New York. 


Complete Coll oGaarans Ten Professors. Twenty- 
one Teachers, 1, '¥, 15,000 volumes. Observatory. 
Laboratory. eeu, Every pracilieg. for the Com- 
plete Liberal = = wome 

CALDW BLL, D.D., Pres. 


OGONTZ See! fr vous tases 


For circulars ply to Principals: 
Miss BO M . 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss 8. J. EASTMAN, 


Box 92.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 

ae opel he THE W. J. PRESBYTERY, 1852. 

y) d Mathematical preparation for coll 
Training fort business and pr: 1 pursuits. Spec! j 
attention to backwardbeys. A happy home and care- 
ful supervision to boarders. Unsectarian religious 
teaching. A beautiful. and healthy location of sixteen 
x... Wha for circular, with view 


lars. CA ALLEN, RB. A, 
(Lond. University, England, ) Principal. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE ©", Sucunéyiadtes 
Boston, Mass, 

Eighteen prof hers, besides lectures, In 
therdtiehiaee and hee of instruction, location, 
buildings, libraries, unsurpassed by any private institu- 
tion. Family pupils enjoy all the comforts and advan- 
tagesote, prenamanamtc ultivated home. The thirtieth 
YAR will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1883; For cata- 
logue and circular, apply to Rev. GkorGE GANNETT, 
A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


7M. PENN CHARTER SC HOOL 

No. 8 South + pp Street, Philadelphia. 
“ The oldest existing CHARTERED School in America.” 
Younded 1688, C tered by Penn, 17M. Prepares 
boys for college, the technical schools and commer- 
cial life. The teachin; Lf of the Upper Schools as 
organized for the co: year, is composed of experi- 
enced specialists, whowe’ meand efforts will be devoted 
exclusively to this School. Boys of average ability can 
enter ateight. The next year begins 9th month, 20th. 
The Head ter will be at theschool daily between 10 
and 1, from 9th month 10th, te the opening. Forcircu- 
lars, address RICHARD M. Jonxks, M.A., Head Master. 
y-CHRISTIE’S SCTLOOL 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 








acres, 
and 








iDustrated, aanapeery at: remy 
Atoffice, rae; postage, 10 cents. Gaedidlastiemes end \nformavon concern 
ing scheolafres to wants. Sehoois and families = 


. 





yeachers. Teachers send for Seeemiinie Ferm JAMES CHRISTIE 
egor to T. U, Plackney, Domestic Duilding, Broadway and 14th Bt, New York. 





A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING. 


ASA HULL’S 
Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Has worked its way into the is of school 
purely on its merits, ost of the music is as dura- 

le as ** Old Hundred” and never will wear out. 
The united testimony of those using it is, that 


“Tt is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our purpose to give the largest, and in every 
way. the be pest book in the market for the money. 
Corearpendanee and investigation is solicited, 

Price, $30 per hundred. 


Specimen cop aper cover, 25 cents; in 
nome Scns . 


por ASA HULL, 
240 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y 


Young's Analytical 
CONCORDANCE. 





Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 
cloth, 1100 pages, (suidents’ edition on an entirely new 
plan,) containing every word in the Bible in alpha- 
retical order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation,exhibiting about 311,000 references marking 
30,000 vavious, readings in the New Testament, with 
the lates® information on Biblical Ge raphy and 
Antiquities, ete., etc., etc., designed for the simplest 
reader of the uglish Bible, by Robert Young, LL. D., 

The publishers say :—*‘ In ty pographical appearance, 
size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English Edition. 

“ Theimportersof the English Edition hay ingreyest 
edly advertised that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 
fully collated, word for word, with the latest English 

flion, and every error or omission r fied. 

“Tn addition to this, our examination has b: ht to 
light many inaccure. ofes in the English Edition itself, 

of which have been correct 

“ The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
title-page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct in existence.’ 

ToScholars, this great work needs no Ng ee ed 
All the concordances to the Bibdie, 
the year 1763, wit Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Craden s Concordance, have 
been reprints ( penalty abridged) under Various’ forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition or 
Cruden, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this workeis the @ 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper @ mal in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this —y the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things tha a 
which are frequently confounded in the E nelish Bible, 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
help atall. The great aim of this work is that coss- 
mon readers may understand the Word. Nolibrary 
is complete without. What Worcester or Webster s 
Dictionary are to the English language, Youm ~~ 
lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. ives 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest pen best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family. 


Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.25. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 CHESTNUT ST., PEL ADELE MLSs, 


_—— —aeennseaeee 





In ibd ring goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige, the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which incl 
From I to 4 copies 

* 5 to 9 copies 

6 10 to 9 @ — 
® copies or more.... 

The yellow label on each paper shows up to w hat date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subsertber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, he stopped at any time thereafter, the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a ciub will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same us received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 

rata for the time of their subscriptions. 
he papers for a club, whether going in a package 
‘o one address, or sent separately to the members of 
thé club, will be discontinued at ‘the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been’ sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
givethe name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have — copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 











London, E. C,, will ae the American Sunday Schoo 
Briana hee free , for to any address in by 
Britain, for 


® year 
ten “shillings prepaid. The r will be 
sold by’ all the principal pecpaid. Te F~, ba 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 


Four Specialties, by Mail; Sold Direct to Families. 


1.—Knitting Silk, any Color, 75 Cents per oz, 
2.— Waste Embroider: Sik, 40 “ 
3.— Waatle Sewing Silk, | a 


4.—Ladies’ Spool Casket and Silk, « € mor per box, 


— b _ on, Anne y of Price. wish to know 
more de! tp ak fim Destrip ive CoCo” 
THE E BRAINERD QNG CO 
238 ‘ket St., Phila., D Sed Noa! Lt ew York. 
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SILKS ©°8 


Inblocks pe a sie Sik Works: Ne N few Hlaven, Ct Ct. 


~ COMMON SENSE — 
CHAIRS and ROCKERS. 





/Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 


to the Manufacturer. 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 
gat~ Special Discount on First Orders. 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR, Simple,Durable,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 

50C es of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
_No. | 8 Sixth St, Pittsburgh, Pa 


AND NOT 
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atchmakers. Ls ee] > ae 
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Beautiful Flowers for Winter and 





Early Spring. 
Our beautifully 11- 
bustratee Calalogue 


mii be sep a 
rice. 


garden where they 
will commence to 
bloom as soon as the 
round opens in the 
ring. Catalogue 
ves full directions 
or culture, 





18 Double Tulips, an colors mixed...... $45 
13 Single ba “ PP). -wegane 40 
13 Named o a9 choice sorts...... 50 
123 Double & Single Hyacinths, all colors 1.00 
25 Beautiful Crocus, all colors mixed.. 5 

7 named Lilies, including Auratum....1.00 
Address, J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. x. | 


HANSELL Sain ii? , 


"SMALL eRUITSt 
valuanle varietios. A 


stock of FRUIT TREES. kd 
Mantly fliustrated Catalogue 


Tov to get and grow Toto 
' 7 ew Pag 





00S! SPECIAL CARPET SALE 


Ws TO CLOSE OUT SUCH PATTERNS AS ARE OUT OF LOOM. 


Pieces (about 20 Patterns) of our bests STANDARD VELVETS, much superior 
for service than Moquette Carpets. 
Pieces (about 25 Patterns) of Best 5-frarne BODY BRUSSELS, suitable for 
Parlors, Bed-Rooms, Offices, ete. OUR MAKE, and Standard Goods. 
3 Pieces (about 25 Patterns) of our Standard TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. We 
manufacture cheaper grades, but have not as yet placed them on our Retail floors, as 
we are offering our Standard Goods for about the same prices. 


Pieces (about 20 Patterns) Extra Super, ALL-WOOL CARPETS. All of 

which we offer at the followlng prices : 
VELVETS (sold last season at $1.60) now . . . $1.25 per yard. 
BODY BRUSSELS (sold last season at $1.50) now 1.15 - 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (last season $1) now 80 & 75c - 
EXTRA SUPER — INGRAINS ) “6 

. . 7&e 
(Market value $1. . . ’ rd Mag 

The above prices are fnlly 25 per cent. sewer than we have ever before named. Such an 


opportunity is seldom offered, and will close out the above quickly. 


J. & J. DOBSON, scat tit chestout st Pate 


August 20, 1883. 


A RELIABLE WATCH. POST-PAID FOR $3.50. 


This watch, as now made and put upon the market, is a mar- 
velof simplicity and accuracy, and contains more ingenuity 
than any one thing that has been patented in this or any other 
country for a number of years. ithin the last twelve months 
many valuable improv éments have been made, both in the 
manner of putting up, as well as in the quality of material used. 

How Tested and Regulated. 

No watch is sent from the factory which has not been run 
six days in va positions, and carefully regulated. The 
test during Potty lays is a very severe one; all must come up 
to the standard, or be sent back to the work-room. Hithertoa 
low-priced watch has been the very poorest of investments, 
being of no value asa time-keeper, and a constant annoyance 
and source of expense to the owner. This watch is composed 
of less than one-third the usual number of parts in a watch, 
which are so arranged as to be a cleaned and repaired, It 
runs 27 hours with one winding, and will wear for years. 


Mechaniam of the Watch. 


On winding up the watch, the plate turns around, thus coil- 
ing up the spring. There is no possible danger of ever winding 
or breaking the spring in that way, for when the spring is 
wound up, a strong stop motion or ratchet catches in the case 
itself and holds eve ayeins firm. You may twist off the stem, 
but you cannot break thespring. Moreover, the spring is very 
thin and therefore less liable to break under Tough usage. The 
interior machinery of the watch consists of three wheels and a 
hair spring and balance wheel. This is the whole story—A 
spring, a revolving wheel work, balance wheel work —e a 
train of three wheels. Taking every part, screws P inions, 
wheels, case, spring and fittings, there are only fifty-elg t parts 
in all,as against usually 150 to 200 pieces. There is another 
point in connection with the watch. If all the wheels revolved 
around the centre of the case every hour, it is evident that the 
bearing of all the wheels, those parts that wear the most, will 
be continually shifting their position. The pressure or weight 
upon the bearings will be continually changed—if there is any 
wear it will be distributed equally. The wear is distributed on 
all the working parts alike, a mechanical — of which 
will be found in a book accompanying each wa 

watch made by hand would cost as much as a cottage by the seashore or a smal! yacht, (o would take 
about ss as long to — So perfect is the machinery used in the manufacture of this watch, and so exact are all 
the parts, that t go together at once, the first time, and revolve, without fitting, or with so little that it does 
not cee eieliy on dite othe cost. ‘This is the secret of the cheapness of the watch. 

So well known have these are buy = in preference to higher priced watches 
—over 100,000 have been made and sold he. past 12 months. e Company are now making six hundred 
watches every day, or one a minute. wan would imagine the whole country supplied by this time. By no 
means—for, in fact, it is Everybody’s W 







































High Testimonials, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, New York, May 1, 1882. 
Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing my admiration for the excelience of this simple and inex- 
nsive watch. It keeps better time than a silver watch in our house which cost, at a reliable dealers’, seven 
esas much. Each of my boys carries one of these watches, and with great satisfaction 
Yours very truly, WILLIAM B. Dwie@uT, Professor of Natural History, Vassar College 
BROOKLYN, New York, October 10, 1881. 
GENTLEMEN—One of your watches was presented to me at the beginning of the past season by one of the 
officers of this r I was responsible for the time used on the road. I started all trains by your watch. Mr. 
Gunther, our President, stated , me nes never had the trains run as regularly as they were the past season. I 
Fepvee every morning duri: and compared the watch with chronometer at the Long Island 
Depot, and found my watch aid ng not vary vary alte minute the entire season. This statement is truthfully correct, 
(Bign’ ed.) Ww. 8S. BLYDENBURGH, Depot Master Brooklyn, Bath & Coney Island R. R, 
PoRT pal pert 9 Long Jeane. wey 8, a. . 
Ts—Of the bs map ae bought of you 20th June, anxious to know what they would do in the way of time- 
me, + hung up t my an , on board my vessel, Schr. “‘ James Slater,” on voyage from 
New York to Para, So South Aimerica, and found, after running two days, they did not vary % ofa minute. I 
pall hed «| them with pleasure. JaMEs L. TooKER, Master Schr. “ James Slater. 


Each watch is put u mS handsome aetin lined | =. Sent t-paid (registered) on receipt of only $3. 50. 
Each watch is g 4 Pd as repr d may be selare ed if not satisfactory in every respec 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING ACENCY, 
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Gardener, Private Family, 
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BARLOW’S er rocers. 
WNOIGO BLUE) 225 'S."Sccond st, Paihia, Ba 





‘a CLOSE SHAVE.” 











SPLENDID POT PLANTS, special! re~ SS 
Se a GENUINE \ 
j elive safely ma ate offices 
| Siienda mrs gourenoige ations: | | YANKEE SOAP 
| Soy Stbo°er 8. "°wr Gives Hetictme S3FGh” conn, 
| : or ° 6 a Handsome 
| Present of Choice and Vaiuable ROSES Free MANCHE ck, co 


with every order. Our »,% complete 
Treatise 


on the Rose, T0 pp. A. 




















comple | | WILLIAMS & BROTHERS 
-°8 AND ECARIES. 
: R Ph DINCEE x Benny yi 8%, Pe Noe - 
LIPMAN'S INDISPENSABLE Iv » ado, 
EYELET MACHINE. For fort an the r nized standard for Shaving. 
NEWEST AND BEST. Lather, ric mttd and 3 Noe 2 RScwortece 
Also “Improved” “ ¥ ” ted io 6of U. a tain- 
ae = See = m4 ing our irade Mark ™ sent o" on & ieation. For a 
Saves ‘our Byer By lett ow Sone leaves use our “ Banners’ Bar —O4P, Ost ee ee for Sc. 
anda cake of Yankee for we ress, 

ZL es 5158. ory Bt, Phile. 3.3. WILLIAMS & -» Glasteabury. Conn. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


WOULD IT BE 


[By Matthew 


GAIN? 
Arnold. ] 
‘Even in a palace life may be led well!” 
So spoke the imperial sage, purest of men, 
Marcus Aurelius, But the stifling den 


Of common life, where, crowded up pell-mell, 
Our freedom for a little bread we sell, 
And drudge under some foolish master’s 
ken, 


Who rates us, if we peer outside our pen,— 
Matched with a palace, is not this a hell ? 


“Even in a palace!’’ On his truth sincere, 
Who spake these words, no shadow ever 


came ; 
And when my ill-schooled spirit is aflame 
Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 
I’ll stop and say: “There is no succor here! 
The aids to nobler life are all within.” 


THE PARABLE OF THE 
GROWING SEED. ° 


[Justin Hope in The Christian World.] 


The tender blade of the cornfields in 
the spring has been and remains a wonder 
to all generations of mankind. What 
stirs the sleeping seed? What directs 
the green blade upwards, and the rootlet 
downwards? What is that strange com- 
munion between the atomic grain and the 
mighty sun, and the mez usureless air, by 
which a yearly miracle is wrought? A 
French traveler in Africa once got into 
conversation with a heathen Kaffir on the 
subject of religion. The savage listened 
with unexpected interest. “Your ti- 
dings,” he said, “are what I want, and I 
was seeking before I knew you. Years 
ago I went to feed my flocks; the weather 
was hazy; I sat down upon a rock, and 
asked myself sorrowful questions—yes, 
sorrowful, because I was unable to answer 
them.” ‘Amongst the questions which 
this savage asked himself was one that 
concerned this very mystery of germina- 
tion. “Do I know how corn sprouts?” 
he said. “Yesterday there was not a 
blade in my field, to-day I returned to 
the field and found some. Who can have 
given to the earth the wisdom and the 
power to produce it?” 

Now, here, in this passage before us 
[ Mark’ 4: 26-29], we have the Lord of 
men contemplating the same wonder. 
And what are his feelings? They are so 
similar as to show strikingly his profound 
humanity ; they are so unlike as to reveal 
clearly his divine life. He realizes the 
mystery, but to him it is a luminous 
mystery, full of God. His wonder is not 
that of baffled curiosity, or of restless 
search, but that of calm and joyful faith. 
“Tf God so clothed the grass of the field, 
shall he not much more clothe you? 2” 
Yes, and if the eternal life renews itself 
every spring in seeds scattered by careless 
hands, or strewn by the winds, shall it not 
much more assert itself in the seed of the 
living Word? Ifthe character and bear- 
ing of the Lord Jesus be carefully and 
reverently compared with those of his 
apostles, or of the great Fathers of the 
Church, there is, perhaps, no respect ‘in 
which the contrast is more marked than 
in the divine repose distinctive of the 
Lord. The eager anxiety of St. Paul, 
the fickle zeal of St. Pet ter, are not found 
in him. As he was human he had his 
moods, now of tenderness, now of sacred 
wrath—at one time of jubilant anticipa- 
tions, at another of tearful sorrow. Yet 
all these are manifestly but the flitting of 
earthly clouds, behind which the eternal 
light of a divine consciousness shines 
unchanged and unchangeable. 

I know of no passage in the Gospels 
more significant of this lustrous calm of 
the Lord’s spirit than the parable before 
us, and perhaps there is none that better 
illustrates its secret. God everywhere, 
always, in nature and in man, in earth 








| son’s 


and heaven, in grasses and flowers and 
| birds, in works of nature and miracles of 
| Grace—God the Eternal Life, the univer- 
sal Fatherhood, in the inmost core of his 
s being, and in the bewildering variety 
of creation—such is the secret of the 
calm of Jesus. Why should he fret and 


| pine as he sows the seed of the Word? 


The life of God is in it, 
fails. The incarnate 


and that never 
Son must labor 


| when he can, and rest when he is weary, 


| is in it. 


but whether he wake or sleep, the seed 
groweth up he knoweth not how; for the 
earth bringeth forth of itself, because God 
There is a sort of zeal that 
defeats itself by fretful unrest. There is 


itself in vain, because with unconscious 
arrogance it would take upon itself the 


| a sort of passionate devotion that expends 
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burdens of Omnipotence. Whata rebuke 
to such a spirit is this blessed calm of 
Christ, as he works the work of him that 
sent him, and leaves the result to omnipo- 
tence and eternity ! 


THE MODEL OF TRUE 
DEVOTION 


[From Pere Grou’s True Devotion.] 


You ask me for a model of perfect devo- 
tedness. What other can I propose than 
that which has been io us in the -per- 
son of Jesus Christ? Listen to this divine 
Master: study his life, All the lessons of his 
heavenly doctrine are reduced to the one 
lesson of devotedness. His whole life was 
only the most absolute devotion, practiced 
in the most excellent manner. From the 
moment he entered the world, he devoted 
himself to God as the victim to atone for 
the outrages committed against his glory, 
and to reconcile mankind to him. At 
that moment the great cross he was to 
carry was offered to him: that cross 
embraces all the events of his life, and it 
daily became harder and heavier from the 
cradle to his latest breath. It combined 
to an incomprehensible degree every kind 
of suffering and opprobrium which could 
be borne by a es sustained by all the 
power of the Divinity. It was to exhaust 
upon him the scourge of divine justice: 
it was to equal and surpass all the pains 
due to the enormous and innumerable 
iniquities of man. His soul, infinitely 
enlightened by divine light, measured the 
extent of this cross; knew perfectly all its 
rigors; foresaw, and experienced before- 
hand, its unutterable torments. Yet he 
accepted it with all the submission, all the 
love, all the generosity, of which the God- 
man was capable. It was always present 
to his mind: it was always dear to his 
heart. He continually hastened by his 
desire the consummation of his sacrifice: 
and the extreme vehemence of his desire 
was, perhaps, the greatest of his torments ; 
for whatever might be its excess, his love 
reached incomparably beyond it, and 
made him wish to suffer still more, if it 
were possible, for the glory of his Father 
and for our salvation. 

Behold the sublime, the divine model 
of devotion! See the only perfect and 
true expression of what God merits on our 
part, and of the service we owe him. It is 
only in view of this wonderful devotion 
that he can be satisfied with ours, so feeble, 
so imperfect, so unworthy of his supreme 
majesty. Our devotion, though it may be 
carried to the highest point that we can 
conceive, is in itself of no value. It is 
insufficient to expiate the smallest of our 
offenses, or to merit for us the very least 
degree of glory. There has never been 
but one single devotion acceptable to God 
of i:self,—that of Jesus Christ. He accepts 
only that: he regards only that, from 
which ours derives all its value. Look, 
then, at this perfect, this unique model, 
and place first before your mind this great 
truth, that God is so infinitely above us, 
or, rather, that God is so everything, and 
we so nothing, that it is impossible for us, 
by the highest and most generous devotion 
which we can imagine, not only to attain 
to that which he has a right to expect of 
us, but to do anything to merit his slightest 
regard, or to render us worthy of any 
manifestation of his favor. Let us, there- 
fore, profoundly humiliate and abase our- 
selves, and pray him to inspire in us some 
act of devotion that he will deign to 
accept, and to help us perform this act 
with all the love which the heart of man 
can possibly conceive, and to support us, 
by the power of his grace, in the faithful 
and cons .nt accomplishment of every 
sacrifice shich it may involve. 

Finally, because we are nothing of our- 
selves, and are perverted by our will, and 
there is nothing good in us which is not a 
gift from God, Tet us unite our devotion to 
that of Jesus Christ, imploring our divine 
Saviour to communicate to it some portion 
of his merits, to present it to his Father 
with his own, and to prevail upon him by 
his own all-powerful mediation to accept it. 





WHAT TO READ. 


[From Books and How to Use Them, by J. C. Van 
Dyke.] 

_To stand in the presence of a thousand 
different tints and shades of colors, and to 
select from those tints and shades the most 
beautiful, is not more difficult and bewil- 
dering than “to stand in the midst of a 
vast concourse of books, to pick and choose 
what to read.” In the first case, one per- 
son prefers for himself a tint of red, another 
prefers a tint of blue, and still a third 





selects a tint of yellow. Each follows his 
own taste, and each chooses that suited to 
himself. The impossibility of choosing 
one color that will suit the taste of them 
all is patent on its face. The simile holds 
good in the choice of books, and what we 
shall read. Each man must pick and 
choose for himself, and his choice should 
be influenced entirely by his inclinations. 
As from the thousand tints he can choose 
but one, so, in the same ratio, from a 
thousand books he can choose but one. 
That choice would better be the book 
which pleases him best; for he is choosing 
selfishly, and the contents of the book he 
chooses is material for his own head, and 
not another’s. As it is impossible for any 
one person to lay down a law of esthetics 
applicable to all tastes, Which shall say, 
“This tint is more beautiful than that,” 
so it is equally impossible for one reader 
or writer to Ses down a law of reading 
which shall say, “This book is a better 
one than that.” Tastes, likes, and appe- 
tites vary in different people; and, as 
books are written by different people, they 
more or less shadow forth the author’s in- 
dividuality, which may be pleasing to one 
person, and displeasing to another. 

Lists of books under the various cap- 
tions of “One Hundred Best Books,” 
“Choice Reading,” “ What to Read,” etc., 
from whatever source they emanate, as 
applicable to readers generally, are worth- 
less. Each list but expresses the prefer- 
ence of one man. Did all our thoughts 
think with his thoughts, all our eyes jook 
through his glasses, and all our tastes re- 
semble his tastes, his list of books would 
be applicable to us. As it is, though we 
resemble one another generally, as peas in 
a peck measure, yet we differ in the con- 
formation of a wrinkle. To take a prac- 
tical example: not one of the lists of 
books cited as “ choice reading” but what 
will contain, under biography, Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. It is esteemed one of 
the greatest literary biographies ever writ- 
ten, and has been read and recommended 
by the great men of all countries ; yet, for 
good reasons, you may differ from all 
established opinion. You may consider 
Johnson a great literary bull, who bel- 
lowed his way into the field of literature, 
and by dint of his bellowings, and a lib- 
eral show of hoof and horn, maintained 
his position because no one had the cour- 
age to kick him out. You may think 
Boswell no better than the parasitical 
cockle-burr that usually ornaments a 
bull’s tail. You may esteem the whole 
biography a conceited narration of two 
vastly overrated men, and you are entitled 
to your opinion. If you do not like 
Johnson and Jobnsoniana, by all means 
let him alone, and choose some one that 
you do like. The recommendation to 
read certain classes of literature is just as 
worthless as the recommendation to read 
certain individual books. One writer 
recommends the reading of novels; and 
another writer, of equally good judgment, 
frowns upon it. Use your own judgment. 
If you like novels, read them: if you do 
not, let them alone. 


“Tn brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 


Take no man’s dictation as to what is 
good reading, and what is bad. Choose 
or yourself a subject to read upon, and, in 
reading upon that subject, examine the 
books for yourself. You can tell in a few 
moments whether or not a book is worth 
reading. As has been said before, one 
man’s opinion is but one man’s preference, 
and may be right or wrong. A literary 
judgment is generally supposed to be 
formed by canons of criticism; but the 
canons are generally individual canons, 
and the criticism is but the synonym of a 
preference. 
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A physician of large practice says of Ridge’s Food: 
“T can say of this preparation of food that it has never 
failed me, or failed to agree when given strictly accord- 
ing to my directions. With scrupulous care, there 
need be very little trouble from bowel complaints; 
and it is to this that I ascribe the fact that I have never 
a & —_ a child with any form of diarrhcea or cholera 
nfantum.” 


COMMON SENSE COMPRESSED. 

IT IS DIFFICULT TO GIVE IN A DOZEN 
LINES THE REASONS WHY TARRANT'’S 
SELTZER APERIENT SHOULD BE PRE- 
FERRED AS A CORRECTIVE AND ALTERA- 
TIVE TO EVERY OTHER MEDICINE IN USE. 
FIRSTLY, IT ALLAYS FEVER; SECONDLY, IT 
CLEANSES THE BOWELS WITHOUT VIOLENCE 
OR PAIN; THIRDLY,IT TONES THE STOMACH; 
FOURTHLY, IT REGULATES THE FLOW OF 
BILE; FIFTHLY, IT PROMOTES HEALTHY 
PERSPIRATION ; SIXTHLY, IT RELIEVES THE 
SYSTEM FROM UNWHOLESOME HUMORS; 
SEVENTHLY, IT TRANQUILIZES THE 
NERVES; EIGHTHLY, IT ACTS UPON THE 
BLOOD AS A DEPURENT; AND LASTLY, IT 
FORMS ONE OF THE MOST DELICIOUS COOL- 
ING DRAUGHTS THAT EVER PASSED DOWN 
THE THROAT OF AN INVALID. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 
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ADVANTAGES 


DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 








BEST |N USE AND CHEAP, | 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A © 
STAND TO A SET. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


HARDWARE TRADE 











27 CENTS 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 Engravings. A full list of 
Abbreviations with explanations. This valuable book 
also contains a great number of Foreign words and 
phrases alphabetically arranged, with English trans- 
lations, and the French gives phrases spelled phoneti- 
cally. 3:20 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent, 
post-paid, for 27 cents. Stamps taken. Address 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 
$02 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





BAXTER.C.SWAN 


44S. 2nd Sr. 
PHILA. it 


CHURCHSPARLOR 
ITURE 
MF'D BY 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 


S. 5. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. Y. 


Church LIGHT. 


me 
ight known 
fy ow Windows, 
s, Offices, Picture Galler- 
tres, Depots, ete. New and ele- 
Ssuetens. ad vy of room. Get 
ar . A liberal discount 

to churches the trade 

TP. FRINK, 651 Poltt St... ¥. 


a we O WELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE and POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated_Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &e., &c. ices and cata- 
logues sent free. Address. 

H. McSHanr & Co., Baltimore, Maj 
MENEELY BELL FUUNDKY. 
Favorably known to the lic since 

. Church,Chapel, School ,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peala, 


WENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bet \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Charsoee 
hools, Fire Alarms, ete, FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Sériptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
eeadily found by looking for any material word in thr 
verse, 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed’on fine paper and substantially bound. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the gensine and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young’s 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United States. post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
S02 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AGknts WANTED for the Robbins Washer. Ex- 
cellent pay. Bissell M’fg Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 

















































GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 


| 33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


W ANT E D—Agents for our popular work. 
“ Daughters of America,” 730 pages, illustrated, 
only $1.75; splendid success; ladies, as well as gentile- 
men, succeed. B, B, RUSSELL, Boston. 
AGENTS WANTED for our new Keligious book 
the greatest success of the 
year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
mongy. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


AGENTS Are offered 50 per cent. discount to sell 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 illustrations, 
One agent made $137.50in 6days. For full particulars, 
address J.S. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, 31 Rose St., N.Y. 
PHOTO COPYINC. 
CANVAS 





send for Price List to DEWITT C. WILLIAMS, 914 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“4 GENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE to seil the 
4\ best Family Knitting Machine ever invented. Will 
eel and Toe yn ye in 


kuit a pair of stockings with H: 











Unlike any other Lap-board made. No slipping. 
Holds itself on the lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 lbs. 

Specially adapted for lady canvassers. Address 


T. E. CHASE & CO., 
126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. : Particulars free. 


LADIE A BOOK oF INSTRUCTION AND PATTERNS 

fur Artistic Needle-work, Kensington dyn- 

broidery,ete. Tells how to make 20stitches, including 

South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, 

Janina, Filling, Feather. etc. Sent by mail for 12 3-cent 
. J.F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


em is Se en 
PAPER For festivals, etc. Cheaper than wash- 
ing. Send 10 cents for samples by 

mail. Wholesale and retail. WAR 

NAPKINS. & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston, — 


SAMPLES feu.’ Sens 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
















At 
the be- 
ginning 
of this year 
it Was announe- 
ed-that a series of 
special articles, bear- 
ing upon the New Testa- 
ment lessons of the first six 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times. 
With each week’s issne the readers 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
or more of those articles. In making good the 
promise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Testament lessons of the last six months 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
the following list of such articles as are already 
secured, Other articles are expected for this 
series; and they will be announced from time 
to time, as the assurance of them may be 
received. It is intended that The Sunday 
School Times shall bring to its readers, from 


It is believed that man 


other publications they may have. 


week to week, contributions from the best 
writers of Europe and America. 





The Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons 
will be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
pe s. a of my eed —_ — ori- 
ental languages at nceton Theological Seminary, 
and Ghaftman of the American Company of Old 
Testament Revisers. 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 
Itis understood, of course, that this list eoversonly 
the side-light helps to the study of the lessons. The 
usual variety of otherarticles is not to be intermitted. 
By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary :—An Introduction to the 
Study ofthe Book of Joshua. 

PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, England, member of the Old Testament 
Company of English Revisers:—The Inhabitants of 
Canadin before Conquest. 

By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church :—Faith and Obedience. 

By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
of Bowdoin College :—Joshua asa Military Leader. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancellor of the 
University of New York,and member of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers :—Joshua 
as a Type of Jesus. 

By DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 
author of The Lifeand Wordsof Christ, and of Hours 
with the Bible ;—Joshua’s Life Work 





By DR. A. J, GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon | 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, anthor of The Min- 





new clubs will be formed for these last six months of the year. 
Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. 


istry of Healing, etc. :—Our Canaan. 


Why not try it? 


sec sncena = 1883. 





By DR, |. HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 


Mecklenburg, and author of the Real- -Encyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York ; Editor of The Presby- 
terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal. 

By DR. W. HAYES WARD, Editor of The Independ- 
ent, New York :—The Bible Story illustrated by 

Ancient Monuments. 

By DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, me. author 
of The Temple and Its Ministry, etc. :—The School 
Idea among the Ancient Hebrews. 

By Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Eng” 
land, author of The Life of David as Reflected in 
the Psalms, etc.:—The Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. 

By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, pastor of the Broad- 

way Tabernacle, New York:—A Sorrowful Heart 
and Its Cure. 

By Dr. JOHN HAL 
Presbyterian Chw . 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. :—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 
mez... 

By PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, 
Theological Seminary :— The 
Hebrew Prophet. 

By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator :—The Hebrew Chroniclers. 

By Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. 


, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
New York;:~—The Child 


of Auburn 
Function of the 





Dr. R. Ep BATES pastor of the Clark Street 
Methodist Chureh, Chicago, Il. :—The 
Courage ori rit 

By Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament Company of American Revisers:—Why 
did God Choose David ? 


By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church :--The Hlapk Between the Testaments. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. —From 1 to 4 
copies, one year, $2.00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.50 
each; "from ‘10 to 19 eopies, $1.25 each; 20 copies or 
over, $1,00 each. Three or six months at the same 
proportionate rate. To the person forming a club 
of either grade, at these regular rates, one additional 
copy free, The papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent to the individual addresses. The papers for 
a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
different post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ingly. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.-— 
By a new plan, the smaller schools, which cannot 
form large clubs, have the benefit of the very lowest 
rate. .It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in any school és less than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi- 
tion that the order for the papers be accompanied 
by a statement that the number of copies ordered in 
the club is not less than the fnll number of teachers 
in the school. Teachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state- 
ment of the number of teachers in a school. 


SPECIMENS FREE.—rnough copies of 
any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 
of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 





In a large number of sc ets the diets take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever 
You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ss. S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 





FREE SAMPLE 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY 


Rev. D. H. —- 


Rev. W. Randolph, 


Rev. B. M. Palmer 








Wearing a 1 R ' 


Housekee 
ments sen bymait’s xpress or freight, accord- 
ing to circuimstances-subject to return and 
refund of moene if not pape Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 
WANAMAK ER, PHILADELPHIA. 





JOHN W 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 














The Wonderful Etching 
on JHE FALL FALL, 2 


~ og 
Champotivo player 


after a iene at cards), 
and other new 


ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
and PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Mirrors and 
Paintings, 
4 ExXQuISsITe PiIcTrURE 
FRAMES, 









Newsmall frames from 
Paris. All the 


ra —_ 
ROGERS GROUPS. Attractive Paintings. 
JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Chestnut)Street, Philadelphia. __ 


INSURE 2.7 HE TRAVELERS of Hart 
ford, Connecticut. 









HAYWARD’S | 
COMMUNION wine. 
he Bédard. Un 


owse heats naie t Geo. P. pant, Saas zl, 
ouse, Bosto: 


thos! oat = ne 
ab. “Aiea s afield. Me M = Ma : 
en, aes 
Fogg, & Donbam., Portia 
0. Sumper & Son and, Maine 












p SAY Glance Hart , Conn. 
a b. Society, ten % Chestnut st, 
Pi Pa, ;S. A. New an. Rochester, 
. ¥.; 8. B. Oburchill, 227 Buell Ave.," 
Cleveland, 0. &'Y ost, 220 Wood- 
Ave., Cleveland. Western 





Tract Society, 176 76 Kim St., Cincinnatl, 


Parrett & Son, Gresniel Gy BS 
7 Aiden, 43 Biaie St, Chto rsa, Pi 


Sunda y-School 


BANNERS "2322" 
mine St., noe Yak hea AMR, E ae 


The New Revision and its Study, 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 

New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 

ronounced these articles superior to anything 

at has been printed ne ne in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been ‘put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 














Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; 

copies, 15 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D.WATTLES, Publisher, 

725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


five or more 


“The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








Rev. John Potts 


INTERESTING FACTS! 


THE UNITED STATES 


Mutual Accident Association. 
320 and 322 Broadway, New York. 


CHARLES B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President, 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


IINNCORPORATEHED 1877. 


The original and the largest Mutual Accident Association in the World. 


Effects a saving to the insured of more than one-half the usual cost of accident insurance. 


This Association has paid to the Beneficiary of each member who received fatal injuries, who 


held full policy, $5,000. 


It has paid more than 2,000 claims for indemnity for disabling injuries. 


It has in force over $70,000,000 accident insurance, with weekly indemnity amounting to 


$18,000,000 per annum. 


It saves tothe membership in the cost of.accident insurance furnished, as compared with that of 
any other reliable company, over $280,000 per annum. 


It has no proven death or indemnity claims, or indebtedness of any nature, audited and unpaid. 


The anonymous circulars issued by rival accident insurance (stock) companies, and distributed 
broadeast by their agents; and intended to prejudice the public against this Association, 


have signally failed sin their objeet, as the 
Janubiry 1, 1883, over $20,000,000. 


Association has increased its business since 


The Membership Fee: in this Assogiation for $5,000 aecident insurance, with) $25 weekly 
indemnity, is $4, payable butlonge. . Adhual dues thereafter, $1. 
Asseasments for $5.6 on insurances have néver exceeded the cost of $12 per annum, afd 1 may be 


paid at. one ‘find, in advance,” if preferred, 


and the sending of assessment notices also 


omitted if desired. Assessnients paid int advanée afé ett in trast by the NTH “National 


Bank—special deposit. 


$10,000 accident insurance, with $50 weekly indemsidil at proportionate rates. 


+ iy 
~~ 


There is no reason why the number of assessments in this Association should inereage with) the 


advancing age of members, as insurance against accidents is not affected by age, as in the 


case of life insurance, 


Write for Circular and Application Blank. 


NEW Your; A wes feast 1883. 





 @abarttbene wishing to ven their copies of The Sunday School ‘Times jn good 


condition, and have ‘them at hand for reference, sheuld use a binder. 


We can 


send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder; for $1.00, or a handséme*ne, 


half leather, for $1.50. 


These binders have been made expressly for The Sunda 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 


binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


The papers can be placed in the 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


publisher will refund to subscribers any money tnat they lose thereby. 











Hon. F. Fairbanks. 





Rev. J. H. Vincent, 8B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. sesicoant ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Estry Orean. Sold everywhere, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 











sD - SWEET-SOUNDING SONOROUS, » SELEC- 
TED, SECOND-HAND AD 
CHUR 


Cc NS 

for sale or to — P QR GA $100 to 02,250. Full 
description on addressir + 

TLBORN EL L. ROOSEVELT, 

49 West 18th St., New York City; 
317 South 23nd St. Philadelphia, Pa.; 
218 German Street 

“Send for Musical and Optical Wonder Catalogue free. 

Harbach Organina Co., 89 Filbert St., Phila., Pa, 


@ WILSON JUNIOR PEDICREE @ 


BLACKBERRY 


The lars 


mont, bent Sary 
Black berry, 34 on 
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PEAR TREES 


















WM. PAI P.O... Ne ° 
K Agents Wanted. nted. American Publishing Co., 
BORA Chicago, Cincinnati, or. St. Louis. 


GENTS = The ARNOLD Automatic Steam 
90K ER is the article to handle if you 
wanta Bann money-making business. We 
give exclusive control and expensive outst FREE, 


Address W ILMOT CAST LE & CO.Rochester,N.¥ 


IES Piktings. 
on A NECN STING, THRQURH TEMS 


Deliciaabieemarenh hes through everywhere. There 

is a laugh on a avery bot The most.entertaining book 

extant, selling by the thousands. Everybody enjoys 
it... Ome Haent 04 3 in ten days 

A ents 5 ooo ED ot every township. erms liberal. 

g Aditess8. S.Scramton & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

~ In or ordering “goods, or in Waking inquiry concerning 

r the 


1 oy aia that you 
saw the advertisement in The fenay School Times, 
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